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I. INDEX TO BOOKS I— VI OF SAHARA’S BHASYA 

( Bib. Ind. Edn. ) 

By The Late. Lol. G. A. Jacob. 

[ Continued from The S. B Studies, VoL //, P. 2S] 

667 — 8,671 — 2 

“ [tff] ” 

(Cf Apast. Srauta, 2. 3. 5. 6), 504. 
oil-cake, 307. 

“ etc.”, 4SS, 490, 493. 

“ [qg] etc. 1 ', 466, 493, 667. 

tttt! 5icf 223. 

JPT^T^T, a slave by birth, 208. 

“ sfr^TTJTgq?r?frcr ”, 65 1. 

“ JTr^oT'fT SFSfFcT ” (T. S. 2. 1. 2. 6) 446. For a new theory 
as to the meaning of this see Dr. Barnett’s notice of a 
book, in J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 473. 

TT^mrq^r, a sacrificial session, the performance of which 
lasts a year (Satap. iv. 6. 2. and note to xii. 1 . 2. 1) 
713, 759. 

“ *TT*T3qr r=rr sorffT^r^^rr srewrer ”, 680. 

*Tt|Tc*F?TTT, 246. 

‘‘a statement meant figuratively” (MW), “indirect 
application” (Jha), — 45. 

3jTJiTWra , ) injunction of a secondary matter, 95, 87 — 90 , 108 . 
apiRT ^ (Sutra 3. 1. 22). 

Cowell translates thus in Sandilya Sutra i. 19 (p. 26), — 
“subsidiary portions of a sacrifice stand as such on the 
same level, and so cannot be connected with each of her”, 
etc.”, 647, 650. 
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etc.” 346 Apast. Sr. 1.16.3. 
<c afteCt%;5T q^^Trr^T SPJT^”, — 370, 436, 491, 502. 
aft-or, defined, 243-6. (See too p. 101). 
wt ajftcsrT m ^rsrgqT^f^'’, 535. 

(See Maxims), — 224. 

“irnT^T?Tjr *rerer”, 640. 

STTW^Si;, one of the 10 priests at an Agni$toma sacrifice— the 
extoller of the stones for pressing the soma plants. (See 
Eggeling’s notes on Satap. i. 8. 1.21, and iv. 3.3.1). — 353. 
W2T?T-=r, 541. 

r%T%cr 318. 

%5IT7rT*nj<f f q ^ f. etc.”, 317 (T. S. 6.1. 1.4). 

“^[fwraRT isn^sqra;”, 624. (T.B. 1. 1.4.1 reads f^TTWcT ) - 

“^r^ f TT qrr <j:#t qrsrer (T.s. 2.6.2.1) — 487 , 530 , 

qrr naa[^”, 463. 

( T - s. 5. 1.1.1), 345. 

“^%ti^f^Ts^rFr srsrf^r etc.”, 460, 464. 

“■^S^iiT WfcT”. ( T - B - 3.3.64), 461. 

“^gsqTxnr«ir: 5rrera*Tre*rRr”, 542. 
“'grgt^rqT^nTRqTWT^rra': 442, 534. 

5 3Tg^|SR ,! *30r, dividing into 4 parts, 676. 

“ ^ffssrf^TrnT ^rwr^rrai^:” 536. 

formulas, so called from four priests (Agnidh, Adh- 
varyu, Hotri, and Upavaktri) being mentioned in them 
(Satap. iv, 6. 9. IS and note), 390, 762. 

“ etc ” (of. Apast, 2. 11. 5), 

390, 533. 

“=3RgrTO !r etc.”, 526. 

“ =q3qrrf»3T^T^qr^rir srq^sTcr ”, 357, 409. 

(Satap. iv. 2. 1. 29 and foot note), 357, 348— 

9, 409. 
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, 398. 

(See Eggeling’s note on Satap. iv.2.1.31), — 349, 356. 
'srar^r, a ‘head-piece’ -a ring on the top of the sjq 1 , generally of 
wood, but occasionally of Dongh. (See Eggeling’s note 
to 3. 7.1. 3 and 5.2.10. In the Vedic Index it is defined as 
“the monstar-shaped top-piece of the sacrificial post”), -528. 
=qr<3 THRIFT , the 3 four-monthly or seasonal sacrifices (Satap. 

2.5.1) (See Vedic Index). — 96,157. 
xTRcnsr, the pit from which the earth has been taken to form 
the high altar, and into which the ^tJTfqqpJi etc. are the 
own on the conclusion of a sacrifice (See Eggeling on 
Satap. 3. 5. 1. 26), 478. 

“ =qrcsrr% " (T. S. vi. 1. 3. S. and Sutap. 

4. 4. 5. 2), 478, 638. 

)’ 33. 

“ f^ctn%^cqT etc.” (T. S. 1. 2. 1. 2), 135. 

“ fenr^rr *f*icr 87, 506 (T. s. 2 . 4 . 6. i). 

of T. S. 7. 4. 8. 2. refd. to as %#rqnfarrerT — 

713, 714. 

“ n^tjfi^ra:«nRr ” , 573 — 5 . 

a codaka — text enforces the performance, of a function 
along with its subordinate parts’ (Kunte on 3. 7. 51 
and 5. 1. 17), 411, 547. 

\ 108, 691, 701 (in 
these 2 sutras Kunte renders it ‘an original statement’. 
Should it not rather be ‘orginative’ ?). 

¥T^cT 

, 4. (Quoted in Nyayamanjarf, p. 135). 

105. 

sJpT may mean ‘having the Jagat as its Sama’ — 168, 

(A past. Srauta xii. 14. 1). 

to yawn), 321 — 2. (See T.S. 2. 5. 2. 4). 
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ST 65. 

38, 198. 

“sncm$ <=tt qsre^ra 1 fJ , 194 , 196. 

STTSRt, the tail of an animal (as used in Satap 3. 8. 5. 6. 
it is said by the purvapaksin to stand for the whole 
animal — \ — 299. 

“STTSpSTT: *¥ffr; ^qT5T*TT?cr’’ , 299. (Satap. 3. 8.5. 6 ‘they per- 
form the Patnlsamyajas with the tail (of the victim)’. See, 
too, Eggeling’s note in Vol. I, pp. 75 & 256 .) 

3^T^T sRT^T^, 564. (In x. 3.5 we have 
<pft «T cR?T Sjfl^ST^TR fovq??r>. 

3n%T*3:?3W, 511. 

^STT^TS^T, 4 , 64.65 > P- 4 - The 

Vedic Index omits this sense of altogether. See 

J.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 301,732. 

STTWrlT 3TR, 145. The fault of repetition, sameness, similarity. 
In Satap 1.3. 2. 8. Eggeling renders gfffJf ‘ a repetition’ and 
in 1.6.3.27 ‘sameness’ and ‘repetition’. On this latter 

passage Sayana says: — 

“cR^q cTT§CqfW%sr 

^§[<'3 STTW ¥TWT%” 

In Nirukta iv. 20 (Vol. 2, p. 460, and x. 16 (Vol. 4, p. 67) 
5 fH% is said to have the three meanings ¥n*T«flf, 3TRP?T, 
and 

See too Sahara on x. 8.63 where he explains by T T T g y T. 
See too Bhamati, pp. 77 and 642. 

“snfsr m ^crer^r^r 3-qfe«rr3w?crcr 

JT^Tc^r^lITJTRT^T ’ (T.S. 2.6. 6. 4), — 144. Sayana’s bhasya 
on this mantra is as follows: — ^‘qSR'JTJTcff - 

^qTm*r?R WTqT- 

l ^TcT ^r^^rqrcfTTTSr cRT: 
q-^cT” 



In the bha>ya on Ait. Br. iii. 47 (Yol. 2, p. 225'), viz. 

“srrragr q/irsrir <?sr 

5T5fn%,” Sava. nit again explains La* STr^^T, but adds 

“srgartft^pjrsfc 3 ^: srarnror 'srf^cr^hreroo^RTss- 

T%?T^r^” but Haug translates it ‘laziness.' 

On p. 669 of Jfaa's translation of Tantravartika (2. 2. 10) 
we read : — “When it so happens that, bet ween the offering 
of 2 cakes there is no other action to be pci formed, then we 
have the flow of janu |_i. c. ] and hence the 

mention of the remoxol of jami [i. e. must be 

taken as eulogizing that actio i which would be laid down as to 
be performed between the 2 offerings and fiorn this it follows 
that, in the case m question, what has to be eulogized is the 
sacrifice UpnmSu which is distinctly laid down as to be 
performed in the interim [ W-'cFCf ].'* 

The Nyavasudha on 2. 2. 10 says : — 

V?cT*f|.£yM ^?^M^TSFT'?T3CHF 4 ?%?T etc. 

=5rr*Tm*R*T Tsfrcrsrr^nr tjw 534. 

‘ srprawt 5 % 3Tfr<grf^rf5r=jt:o[5rf etc.” (T.s. 6. 3. 

10. 5), 651—2. 

“ 5n*TT% «TT wr%?r: etc” (cf. T.S. 1. 5. 7. 3), 371. 

This spoon and after sacrificial impliments to be the 
common property of a'l who me perfoming a satra (see 
Jha's Prabh. Mimansa, p. 210), 738-9. 

( = iw), defined as distinguished from ( = SfJTT). 

For the different characteristics of the 2, see Index to Jha, 
S. V. %V[,— 484. 

§TT5tT%, named in sutra, — 210,654. 

31 %: (cf. 

etc. in Maxims iii), — 10. 

: ’A%gT ^ JTITUTr etc.” (T.S. 3.5.9. 1), 520. 
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“!5?nr%sr^5r q^cr”, 598,604,620,635. 

tTrSfSsqpqTq, the principle that there is another scripture 
declaratory of it (viz. of the deity, the materials etc., of a 
sacrifice), 89. 

“ cHT HEWf: 634. 

“cr*r 724. 

% ^rqrcmq*!;” 753. 

550. 

“ *rae^r%*n 345 , 456. 

rT^s^rtfgCsgwriq- — ‘ The principle of a Name indicating resemblance 
to something .’ So my rendering in 3fa*ims lii. Kunte translates 
the Sutra 1.4.5 ( cTgpSf =5) by “Again, well-known 
resemblances determine the name of a Sacrifice” and 
explains by HTlT5[q. In his translation, Jha 

renders the Sutra ‘it points to the Action’, but in his durva 
Mimamsa Sutra in ‘Sacred Books of the Hindus’, his 
rendering is ‘That also [should be taken as Name] which 
points to a similarity [between the sacrifice and the 
accessory that it would indicate]’. For Colebrooke’s view 
see Maxims iii. 90. 

3rgfr<rr?3F.^T, 726,729. 

<T*5T (See under gjrqjq in Index to Jha, and Kunte on 5. 
2.13),— 562, 56S — 9. 

773. 

“cTsIr qqfij etc.,” 157, 449. 

Satap. 3. 1.3.9. ditto 3.1.3.13 

—413. 

“g- q< l 5i=fgq q'¥q!i 555. See this as an adjective 

in Tandy a xxv. 7. 2. 

a cake composed of meat, 433. 

etc.” (T. S. 2.5. 2.4.),— 322. 

“<rc*mlq?|*3T; 496, 499. (T.S. 2. 5. 3. 6. 

with fqjsr^r). 
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srfq , S^r3mr3^?cTSRf ?cf: 5 ’ (T. S. 2, 6. 8. 5, and 
see Kunte on 3. 3. 41), 305, SOS. 

‘ ^OTr^tf^cfr otrt st ?r ^rrar” 716. 

^?rc% ^13 407— s. 

“cr^q- srosugR grf^wr,” 391. 

gfrsr srat (T.s.7.4.8.3),— 

715. 

“m^ronpcngc^sfrer, 5 ’ 457. 

‘ C cn?3^t etc.", 397. 

“cTFH ^£35% ^fa,” 410. 

“TcT^r ?nicfti€tT% ” (T. S. 2. 3. 9. 3), 368. 

“Rn?r or ^rrf^tq^t acr**m£fcre*” ( T - s. 6. 2. 5. i),— 

296, 324. 

TrlW Cf^Tb” 391, 712. 

“aT«T % STTcP ?=rgR etc.’’, 458. 

Sj^^facsft, N. o£ 2 men (cf. T^c«r37src«T in Sankara’s bhajsya 
on 2. 4. 20), 730. 

“fJ*t^4TPr SCT^TrTTO”, ‘let it be given to Tunda’s mother’ 
(though she may also be the mother of ^fqrcsar), — 730. 
jjjqR, the ‘nave’ of a wheel (So Moles worth only!). 

“sit*i*ras*r 99. 

‘equal applicability’, 134. 

5jq^ ( = 5^Trn%cI. See Sayaua on T. S* vii, 5. 1. 2), — 40, 
154. (See Veda Index), 
gm, 577. 

“?T3!: sTTfTWSgr etc,” 731. 

“ifaippjsr grf?cf, :i 480. 

<5T ‘knowing 3 Vedas’, 279. 

“f%«n 3 q^r'srr 3 %?r ^ppicr,” 429. 

‘ : etc.”, 162. 

“f^^rf^WTR qs^sDrTpqrr^Tf^”, 535. 

“fa fiCgfa faBRT)”, 378. 
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“rirsarr the 33 gods,— (R. V. 3.6.9),— 271. 

“smtJT 1 : % SRIWiCTTtW etc-”, 573. 

u ^Fm%cTTW ^[5 rSTSTFcT etc.”, 522 (T.S.V.5.1.7). 

‘^C -‘Three with marks’, 444 (cf. ■srq - : fFtJTW^TraTi 

of T.S.5.6.20). 

“§Nn cT^f^FF^¥T^”. 708 — 9(T.S.2.5.5.2). 

‘having 3 sacred ancestors’, 629. 

“^r^RT^ srtregrn etc.”, 427 [Apas- 

tamha Srautu xi. 11.1]. 

*Ttare*T,*‘ 391. 

“sc%% ^fsrwr^r 394. 

amici’, ‘hke the measuring [of a piece of ground] with 
a stick’. (See Com. on Apast. Srauta xi. 12.6 and my 
note in J.R.4.S. for 1912, p. 744], 569 [& Vol 2, p. 521]. 

* grot CT^R^rri;,” 479. 

“sfsri-sr Cf^raiRT,” 378. 

^g;rr% ( = 3[i^) 5 defined as the actual transfer to another of 
the thing given, 484. 

‘ grsyf^r =5R, 710 (T. S. 3.5.91). 

u 37cSf| ’ 494. 

493. 

etc.”, 283 (T. S. 1.6.1. 6.). 

“SC&W ^ ¥T^RT ” 772. 

¥T€|fcr” (Satap. xiii. 1.1.2), — 378. 
an oblation made with a ladle or “an oblation of a 
in-spoonful of boiled rice to Indra and may be consider- 
ed as part of the Guhamedhiya isti, being, as it were an 
offering of remains ;. . .like all fttho'i offerings, the darvihoma 
is performed by the Adhvaryu while seated on the north side 
of the fire” [Eggeling’s note on Satap. ii.5 3.17], — 762, 

grj§;j ■=. g'sU'ROT in 1.1.18 (p. 29), ‘the utterance (of a word)’. 

504. 
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“^^TJTrerTVqT ^cpT^Tsfr 598,604,607,620,635,682, 

697. 

^nW5T *tBtcT” (T. S. 2.5. 6.1), -195, 
526,597: with ^jgTjTrrTjf^T etc, 510, 737. 

WT Hasft: <J#, etc.’! 532. 

etc.” 399. 

?n%?TrT% an example of ^gq^'arrzf^R, — 3 3,497 (an 
5T5f^r^jqT^'^'). [Mahabhasya vol.l. p. 38]. 

^ssrsfsqMrref 152—3 ; 303. 

“^gtifwfrer,” 302. 

(T. S. 1.0. 8. 3), — 214. (See under q-gnppr). 
“CJSCT'lfewuT 5rt gun'i’’ 225,230, 378. (See 
in Maxims, iii). 

^I^TOVPTO, a peculiar modification of the new and full moon 
sacrifices originated by the Daksayanas — a royal family. 
[See Satap. 2.4.4 and Eggehng’s long note at the beginning 
of it.]— 179,180. 

3:TTOJTqra;T:, 716. 

SIRjRrtr, ten-fold, relating to R. V. with its 10 mandalas,-258. 

‘consecration offering’, — (Eggeling on Satapatha 
3.1.3),— 383,535,566. 

<£ ^rr: <€torc*r,” 391. 

“He cuts (a tree for) a sacrificial post at the time of 
initiations” (Kunte). 

“sfNrr^ 3Jtr 551. Cf Apast. Srauta X. 4.14 (with 

3RFt*TT%). 

^sfcrTTr = ?5fTWmfir% , sr (Madhava), 301. 

“cfrsrcrm (T. s. 6.2.11.3), 301. 

“g^TTtfS^ (T. B. 2. 2. 4. 6), 326. 

fk sjTTST W^T, 8. 

‘ e S , F%?TW»TrW? : IT : 5 ,! I : *T , \ ‘butter consisting of butter [long-stored] 
in a leather vessel’ [for use at a sacrifice], — 431. 

2 
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‘ We see that its [i. e. the veda’s] object is the laying down 
and enjoining of a certain action. [Quoted in Sankara’s 
bhasya, vol 1, p. 49.] 

snrarc<jq etc., 548, 

cSTT 5H=T%” (T. S. 1.8.7.2), 7.1.11.1, 132. 

Sff’sr^T STraq; etc.” (Cf. T. S. 2.4.1. 1),- 

523. 

TSPT, 684. 

‘%TT % %^rewr ^ e re rtgT etc.,” 39 (T. S. 6. 1.5.1). 

C ‘^TT % sa*af WTi:Wc?73T^Sig: etc.,” 324 (T. S. 2.6.10.1). 

‘%rr % ^rwwr^rcr” (T. s. 1.6.1.3), 605-6. 

*%TT % feTCTOTgq:*. m 338, 342, 455. 

srsreqRT etc.,” 79 (T. b. 3.6,11.2). 

etc.,” 562. 

‘preparatory operations performed on Sacrificial 
Substance’s (Kunte), 427. 

‘‘soraTsNri^r,” 712. see x. 2.27. 

“5T^SltT^^T%cfr *Jl% ‘should procure food (by 

begging),— 713,771. 

“sorasi % ^i3T5r; sr* arm,” 760. 

i s the amount of daksina to be given to a priest at 
the Jyotistoma, — 412,749 — 59. 

sTHr^Tmr mam*,’ 1 ’ 634. 

‘HC&SWUWFT ¥T^rm% etc.,” 348. 

“Tk€T%'TT-ScT?riT,” 336,559. 

‘ rnmT5TT?7^Tm^r, ”75 7. 

fg^jisr, ‘having a remainder twice’ (from soma being poured 
into a cup twice without its being washed). See Kunte’s 
not§, — 267. 

“fi&Tifo mortar, ” ‘ambiguous sentences’, (Mahabhasya, vol. 
i, p. 14, and Nages’a, vol i, p. 51), — 492,493 (singular). 
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‘belonging to 2 days, — 595 . 

‘cutting off two’ (pieces of the Puro^asa) — a double 
oblation (Kunte), 336 , 674 , 676 — 7 . 

“acsrro# 3 36 . 

674 . 

5 TT^fTTT% etc.,” 415 . 

349 . 

gTqiTSTTcTT mantras which appear twice in the 

Veda, — 419 . 

sown (Smi-iti), 768 . 

V 3 r§ srr% f^srRrrsrr — ‘There is great difference of 

opinion among learned men in regard to Duty’, — 3 . 

“wl =*rr«r ^ seijt ^ 5rn%^r^crs?n (*ft) 6ii— 12 , 767-8. 

gT^srt, certain Rik verses, 570 . See Kunte on 5 . 3 . 5 . 

VTTW 3 ET, defined as one who offers sacrifice, 5 . 

ST^Tj a spoon for ghee (See Eggeling’s note, vol i, p. 67 ), 342 , 

388 , 477 . 

“*T ¥rr%cT 5 ^- ^ yl ^ etc.,” 644 . ^ ^ ^ 

tc ?r ^rsrqtnccr : Tfcr^gTRi” 

744 . 

(See Index to Jha), 564 . 

?t =57 ^cfT?iFrr?r 414 * 

?r ^ ^41^3 sa^pm., n- 

5 T W etc., 32 . 

?rfi=r 45 9 - 

“*T cTTSTOFcT etc” (R.V.vi. 28 . 3 ), 124 . 

717 ‘ 

4 f 5 nt%, 4 . 

“!T facTT 5 ** 7 % 5 T TTTcrr etc.,” 428 . 

5 T S^tR-cTT JT^T^FT., 476 . 

“57 srsrJT^rlr STl/SsrTcj; etc.,” 304 (See Eggeling On 3.4.4.1). 

“ffg sr sr^iw^r 592 - 
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SfsrsfTcl, 431—2. 

(T. S. 6.11.5), 318. 

“?r3r sr^rarr s[3q% ^qTgqrsrr:” ( T * B. 1.6. 3. 3), — 568. 
^Sr^^^STr^Tq', 109 (Mahabhasya, vol i, p. 125). 

665. 

?r CTfcngr% , 646. 

fk 5f% trc^roraft scra^T, 512. 

!=r fk etc., 512 . 

q fk fk??! fk?^ fkr^g srgsqk etc., 203 . 

51 fk *TS*fkk«T fraqifiiTTsfq etc., 185. 

5T fk etc., 215. 

*T fk ^rr^TT% qr etc-, 658. 

5T ir^k srkisrk ^ikrcsrfkqi^FTgJTkfk, 356 - 

!T — 9. (Quoted in Nyayamanjari, 

pp. 17,162). 

q grqnrqiq g?k sof®^, 245. 

q T%c?«r^rTq^q^q trasq ^rtkgqtfk, 5. 

st irsrkfk rk£q% [kiwi's qcqaqkf^r, 82 - 

5T Hat^cRq q^jqsq:, 629 (T. S. 6.3. 1.5). 

“rrr^^qjTT^,” 401. 

5TT5IT€l^T%, a Sacrifice at which various kinds of grain are 
used, 562. 

“s^r qkk” ( T - S - 2. 5. 5. 6), 318,440. 

“sn?q*q etc.,” 467. 

<TnN?j name (of a Sacrifice etc.), — 86,87,89 — 91,96,108. 
«TTTnfkj defined in sutra 2.1.3: — 

“Such words, on the utterance of which, the forms of the 
objects denoted are directly cognized, are nouns” (Jha). 
*TTWq> ‘relating to a name or noun. 

(qqr jkvrarci qimqq tj=s?ifk), m. 

726—9. 
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[•‘Naras&msa, ‘pertaining to Naragamsa (man's praise, 
i. e. Agni, or Soma, or the Fathers),’ is the name given 
to certain remains of soma-libations sacred to the 
Fathers, which in the nine soma cups, are temporarily 
deposited under the axle of the southern soma-cart, till 
they are drunk by the priests at the end of the libation.” 
Eggeling on 3.6.2.25]. 

SffTOJ jjffT, 564 (also X. 401). See 5j^r3TT% in Index to Jha. 
freshly-boiled butter, 96. 

“^ratlRTrsTT (T. S. 2.5.5.1), 596. 

‘ ^n^^TT (T. S. 2. 5. 1.6). 325-6. 

5iTf^cr 17 - 

the name, of certain yajus mantras which being 
addressed to others are recited loudly (See under TTrsf in 
the Index to Jha),— 129,131,292. 

the final or concluding word of a Saman, to be sung 
in chorus by the Prastotar, Udgatar, and Pratihartar (See 
Eggelings long note on iv. 2.5.10). is the nidhana at the 
end of to be sung by one desiring rain, 165 — 6. 

pouring out of Sacrificial water, [See Satap. i. 9.2.32. 
33, and Kunte’s note on 4.2.14], 477. 

fcnTT^TcT*, necessarily, of necessity, 643. 

‘without support (i. e. ideas without external 
objects — the or Idealism of the Bud- 

dhists), — 8. 

fwTjfpSsr, ‘fire produced by friction’ to be taken in its literal 
sense in vedic texts, — 96. 

N. of short detached formulas inserted in a liturgy etc. 
(See Eggeling’s note on 1. 4.2.1. and translation of iii.9), 

“T^TcT JTg'KTTUTf etc.,” (T. S. 2.11.1), 312. 

cessation of application (in opp. to Stjr%. See Kunte 
on 3.7.12), 392. 
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e, fffirsR* ^rfTrrsrr etc.” (V. s. xii.66. See ^r^qr?zr«n*r 

in Maxims , iii), — 246. 

‘fa'TTOTlftwrw, 632. 

T«f^?r, ‘buying off’ — a ransom, an equivalent (the being 
thrown into the sacrificial fire instead of the ?rq)— 
529, 694. 

“sMr.^rgr fagprrac”, 417,505. 

5fT^r4T%^mcri: (Sfil^PT:) (‘geese clothed in black silk 
garments’), 33. 

“ ^:»?ra*re#c^i:” 33,35. 

STNTC:, a substitute for — 381 — 2,6 57,659,666,672. 

HJTPTS) half of flour (a certain 308 — 310. 

“%TO TT^ffcT 5ff¥T5fr 632 (R. V.' VIII. 75,5). 

%ghTT, verses to be recited by the Nesta priest. 

(T.B. 3. 12. 9. 5),— 407, 421. 

ffnr !T*TT etc., 58. [See RV. 3. 53. 14, where 
Griffit.h renders it ‘low-born.’ Others take it as the name 
of a place. See Vedic Index. It gives a wrong reference 
to R. V.] 

‘^?i?cr3nT^!im%cr 439, 645, 689. 

“tfcar^sa - (T. S. 2. 5. 82) — 369. This is 

referred to as T.B. 3. 12. 9. 8. 

’rPTfSORTr^fp - : ^Sfr^JTT- etc -> "35. 

(Cf. T. S. 2. 6. 1. 4), 368. 

‘consisting of 5 cup fuls’, 683-5, 690, 701, 703. 

(cf. ^3^) —390. 

gra w r eerr strtrt srpfa (T. s. 1. 6. 1. 

2),— 419. 

q^rfcjxr, ‘five times cut off or taken up’. See Eggeling’s note 
on q=pTP‘rITq in vol. 3, p. 48), — 754. 
au * # <i#R^r 754. 

<^f%TTTtJrpB s an officer appointed to count the infantry (?), 102. 
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trefrarsrraT:, 299 (see Index to Jha). 

‘*qqiT % ti etc.” 612 . (Cf. t.s. 6. 2 . 1 . 1). 

“q#T 423. 

trSfqRlfij’, the action connected with the 7 stakes taken by the 
cow to be given for purpose of soma (See Satap. 3. 
3. 1. Kunte renders this “causing the cow to walk”), 451. 

the dust from the seventh foot-print of the 
which is scraped up by the priest with his own hands 
and sprinkled on the axles of the soma casts (See 
Madhava and Satap. 3. 3, 1), 451. 

an - epithet given to the author of a 
verse on fqfsr, 490. 

qg;n% ^ qgjsrwmsn*? fq^=ersqTqiTim, etc.,. 34. 

557. 

cTT 626. ( ‘A walking cemetery’, 

quoted in the Vedanta Sutra bhasya 1* 3.38. Compare Va- 
sistha’s Dharmasastra xviii. 11, that of Apastamba 1,3. 9. 9). 
“q?rai sfirtrnT%” (See etc.) 

qq^qT, a dish of curds offered to Mitra and Varuna (Eggehng 
on 2. 4. 4. 14), 477. 

qqiWcT, ‘the living on milk alone, of the sacnficet and his 
wife during the performance of a Jyotistoma’,-772. 
“qqtsrt ( T - s - 6 • 2 - 5 - 3 )> 495, 623 ’ 772 - 

qsCI^E^T (^Rf), one of the many kinds of Brahman a (as 
distinguished from Mantra). ‘A description of something 
done previously by a single person Transn. TanlravartUta 
on 2. 1. 33, p. 572)— 127, 753, 755. 

“q^iNr qir *enT qRcr«r3?m%crT*?T3r: g^,”737. 

“q*T m q:cr^rT*£ sn^i q^% (T.s. 3. 3. 4. 2),— 

573. 

qf^qjq, hire, wages, hiring, engaging for wages, — 339 — 40, 
396, 412. 

q R sfricT, hired, engaged, — 397. 
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the position of attendant i. e. one of subordinat- 
ion, -742, 745. 

qftfsr, the name given to the 3 logs of wood placed on 
the north, south, and west sides of the altar [Eggehng, 
Vol i, p 87, calls them ‘enclosing sticks’. See Katyayana 
Srauta ii. 221, p. 172], — 118, 509 — 10. 

£ to be regarded as having a technical 
signification’, — 1. 

, unconsecrated (i. e. grass, — 

429. 

qrcWT^qTqqTq#,^: Madhava ; “^T^- 

cfiiqq;” — Sastradipik&\. 

(T. S. 1. 3. 6. 2],— 422. 

“qT%qF!r ^qtqr^Tfcr q^q;,” 527. 

qR^Nqf, 402, 676 — 7. 

qf^qqTqr srTscrqrqvq, 4 ° 2 - 

q<tfq = qft^r m Sutra 1. 1. 3. 

q^r# 5Tcq^q 5? qqRT, 438. 

qqV^r f ch^ m, carrying fire round a sacrificial animal (Satap. 
3. 8. 1. 6), — 115, 118. Also waving fire etc. round the 
head of a returned traveller 1 — 117 [See Eggeling’s long 
note on 1. 2. 2. 13]. 

“qqfrq^cr qr#rqcTg?^5rr%” ( T - s. 6 - 6 - 6 - 1 *)» — I87 - 

q^Tqr, the third and concluding part of the Bahispavamana 
stotra (Kunte, 5. 3. 7), 571 — 2. 
q3J3[T^Tj ‘exclusion’ (of the Sudra), 624. 
qq^f ( = qfcq?£), ‘an assembly,’ ‘society,’ 634. 
qqqiqf%, an oblation to Agni pavamana (Satap. 2. 2. 1. 6. 
and see Eggeling’s long note. Also T.B. 1. 1. 5. 10 and 
Kunte on 3. 6. 11), 370—2, 431, 576. 

the ^ purificatory ceremeny at the commencement of 
a 50F3tf5£q, — 516. (See note on Satap. 5. 2. 3. 1). See 
1914, p. 302. 
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<?T^sr, a trainer (or purifier) consisting of 2 blades of Kusa 
grass of equal length. [See Eggeling's note on Satap. 
1- 1. 3. 1, and Ivityayana Srauta li. 73 (p. 127). Jha 
(p. 269 of Prab. Mimamsa) says they are used for 
spr inkling zvater. The Ve die Index — “The sieve used for 
purifying the Soma 1 ' and “seems clearly to have been 
made of sheep's wool”'], 429. 

“WKW WT *lim etc"., 3S4. 

q^rft: qf 5^95?: etc”. (T.S. 2. 3. 6. 3 
etc), 491. 

“q^qT^r^Rr” (T.b. i. 5. 9. 7), — 608 — 9. 

“qssrjf etc.,” 528. 

q5%5R?cT;??rq 3 443. 

qjtf^T (fem. of qggf), — a cow, 516. [Wrongly given as sq in 
Sahara. In both edns. of Madhava it is sr (with q as variant 
in one) and defined thus: — u qT3RTT q q srq^qtir 

tTf SST%^qRT ST&tCt” See Vedic 

Index.] 

“snflfCT T!SqT%” ‘he gambles with a cow (as stake) ’,-5 16-1 7. 
(cf Apast. Sr. Xviii. 19.2). 

369. (See “q^^TW^T:”) 

qT^JT, textual sequence, — 537,540,546,586. Katyayana Sr. 
i. 81. 

qTrnimq^-FTT, (3-qjjg;) ‘a ladle with a bowl of the size of a 
hand’ (See Eggeling’s note on 1.3. 1.1). Printed text 
erroneously reads 564. 

qTriftWcIJn: (See Index to Jha), 187, 269. 
qifar^cltq, relating to Agni (qfsrgj?^), 257. 

qTT^q, 122. [sr*rq£r m*r. *<rrir =gr qii^sr# 

Bhamatl p-252] 

N. of a Saman, 491. 

3 
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71. Samples of words in use 

among Mlecchas. 

fq^r^T (and his first sutra) quoted, — 16. 

fqu^fQ^ir (Satap.u.4.2),— 388, 825 — 7,766 — 7. 

511—12. 

repetition, 156,166,177. 

SSTCtSFT, the re-establishment of the Sacred fire (Satap. 2.2.3. 
and note on 4.5.1.13), — 718. 
repetition, tautology, — 476 

5T qig TF^T 5 #)- 

“3^C? Tftfl «CT#^” (T. s. 7.4.8.2, wh: reads 
=5rg^% 5^^ciTtj; etc), — 713. 

“S^m^creaci 53^?% etc.” (T. B. 1. 8.1.2), — 518, 

526. Apast Sr. xxiv. 1.33. 

one of the division of the Bralimanas — “a description 
of something done formerly by many people” (Trans: of 
Tantravart. p. 572) 127,753,755. 

“3*:t ^sn5ng^^?jf£*qrrfT w^f^crnr”, 696—7. 

727. 

something wh: tends to the advantage of the Sacri- 
fice^ 435 6. [sfra% 3T: ^T: 

(says the purvapa ksin) is only applied to a cake 
made of consecrated flour; — but this is disproved by 
examples from ordinary life. Cf. Sr ATcfT 

srk^T^ ^TRT.” See STf^cfj infra), 94. 

33 6. 

‘g^TSTU^T^ST g®TT5q^*¥r%„” 452,728. gnT 
should be 3^ < ?) 

“3<1^RT 225. 

‘ etc.,” 429 . 

an introductory verse, 408 [In gatap. 2.5.2.21 
Eggeling renders it “The invitatory prayer.” The Vedic 
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Index defines it as “The technical term for the address to 
a god inviting him to partake of the offering it was followed 
by the yajya, wh: accompanied the actual oblation.*”] 

puffer,” 731. 

jySqFC, the bowl part of a ladle. — 564- [See Eggeling on 1.3.1 
1, and Vedic Index.] Apast Sraut xiv. 24.12. 

*3^5135 an authorized substitute for the soma plant [See Vedic 
Index],— 383,659— 60,669. 

man’s name(^) (See Kunte’s note on 3.2.30), — 268,615. 
f^T30" ^cTT etc.”, 643. 

*TF=mF§qT35?T^il etc.,” 13. 
etc.”, 595. 

^afar,” 553. 

‘those two verses. The first of which 
begins with the word <JgqT5T are Dhayya ? (Kunte, See- 
R. N. 3.27.5.6. and Apast. Smut a. 19.18.3). 570. 

’ (T- S. 6.3.11.6) 457,560,563,568. 
[In Satap. 2.5.2.41 Eggehng rende -s by “clotted 

butter.” and in a note adds ‘(lit. mottled butter) is clarified 
butter mixed with sown milk.’] 

See 

‘twisting of the back’— in turning from side to side 
to point out and explain difft things to a pupil. Kumarila 
(p. 416) explains it thus : — 

“^foT»T5n^«Bsr5?r5ic^5K^^T^r% 35* 3?n 3^ !£iTviT- 

fip^cr ” See Trans 

p. 570],— 125. 

tfx^TT*4T The Rik verses to be recited by the pota priest, — 407, 
421. (T. B. 3.12.9.5) Cf. Apast. Sr. xxii. 24.8,9. 

*r%pm 529. 

etc.” 648 — 9,655 . 

tfVtnrtqqnr, an offering to pushan, — 305,306 —7. 
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^SRPT Jfr^n^cr’’, The prailga Sastra is the name of second 
hymn at morning oblation (M.W. See Eggeling’s note 
Vol 2. p 324), 118. 

‘context’ (Jha), — 140,282,284. 

“sr^Rrsr?qr^r src^^r^T mw. gcT:” (Mahabhasya 3.1.67, 
vart 2), — 320. 

a ladle, — 551. 

“srer$fopw” (R- V. 1.109.6), — 256.283, (in both instances 
Sahara has sr^F) 

“SFHTcRTIT etc.”, 702. 

“srsmBrar qirer,” 640 . 

“srenqfcT % SF3Tf: ^3WPT etc.”, 756. 

“srsnqRmcirm (T. s. 2.1. 1.4), —39. 

“q-^rrqra^iniqrs^JT^qti;,” — (T. s. 2.3. 12. i), — 332. 
‘‘srsrmasft etc.”, 583. 

“sRflrqmsfr wren 3 ; etc.”, 278. (T. s. 2 . 1 . 1 . 4 ) 

STOTqrgtsrcT ( = sT5r=gTTK3cr ?) — See Manu iv.37 and 
Brahma Sutra bhasya 1.1.4 (p.76), — 328,438,41,645. 

“sr^TTgcqT^q'cj;”, 651. 

SPJTFSsrr, ‘mediately,’ ‘indirectly’ (in opp. to ),— -391. 

spgftrr; (Wfq: , certain Sacrificial vessels filled with consecrated 
water. [See Eggelmg’s note on i. 1.1.20. and xii. 
9.3.8],— 477. 

“snntcrrf«t^nrq H^Ttcr,” 477 [In his Index to A past’ 
Srauta, Garbe renders sreflcTT: ‘holy water’]. 

“SHJfT%sfr (T. S. 1.8.22.1), 545- 

“srr%T^sr?% ^ tc^r q tscrr s-qqrecr.” 50 1. 

STRTfjrnsr, a substitute,— 3nmT: for sfT%, 381, 382(The former 
inferior to the latter) 659: "J^frsR for 9gfJT, — 393,649, 
663.666. 

srra’qfeqSTT: The final disposing of all the materials used at a 
Sacrifice : thus, the black antelope’s horn is thrown into 
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the =g-T?cTT^r whilst remnants of cake etc are eaten 
and drunk (See Jill's dbhdkar. Mi. pp- 172,199,218), — 
253,474— 5,477,698. 

5rr%<T^, a R.ik to be recited at the beginning of a Stotra 
(Madhava). 

[In Apast -Srauta iv. 9.2. The word srf?rqi% is explained 
by ‘ ‘ST«rfrr^rT*i^?nTW in the com ! In the Index 

Garbe renders it introductory verse’], — 297. 

mcISTOTSTJTT^Per 3J?&Tb 287. See a passage on 16. 
(See Maxims, Part lii). 

a counter- order, an exception, 750. 

“snksr^ETTcr: ^sftqrftrlr'rcctfcr vtmlh ” 

srfcTHJTrJTf : There are 2 examples of this verb (perhaps from 
Srauta Sutra) on p. 542. The abridged St Petersborg 
alone shows «rr with the 3 upasargas, and gives Apast. 
Srauta 7.14.8 (ETT%^JTf fTl^r) as an example. 

SHcT^TIT, a supplementary oblation to be offered when 
certain ceremonies have been omitted during a Jyotistoma 
(See Madhava and Kunte on 6.5.40)717 — 8. 

STaPK ) , 155 — 6." 

STc^T^T, defined, — 6. 

642. 

‘The individual himself’ — 395. See J.R.A.S. 1914, 

p. 304. 

srercisn ( ^ src^^■T^WcJ: , in Sutra 6.4.30), ‘To take the place of,’ 
to be substituted for something else. The noun 5T??in:sTT*T 
is used in explaining it, wh: according to the Vachaspatyam, 
means ‘a substitute'. So, too, STr^TTTHTJT. Yet, in his Index to 
the Apast. Srauta Sutras, Garbe renders both of them 
‘ Corollary' r , — 691. 
sreqraiqb 692 (See above). 

“srfqsfi 223. 
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(Paribhasa. See Mahabhasya, Vol I, p. 57 etc). 

^tt®m srrci - :”, 64s— 9 . 

"siTISWT (i. e. the TS^TST* is to be made of crushed 

*£),— 378. 

ST^r-’^TfTr, ‘the relation of lordship or ownership’ (with 
reference to the meaning of ln connection with 

fessrfocr), 742—3. 

^T3TT (lj.v iii. 53.14) : The king of the Ivi katas. See 
Vedic Index, 58. 

rv 

SHTTr^TIcT, ‘sung by (or song of) a mad man or drunkard’ (See 
same m Mahabhasya vol i, p. 3), — 160. 231. 

JT^re^TfscFS^cit 5T etc. 8. (Quoted in 

Nyayamanjn, p. 173). 

“sroi^q-ur 457. 

SRntyfT: ‘fore offerings’ — “oblations of clarified butter intro- 
ductory to the chief Sacrifice” (note to Satap. 1.3.2. 8). 
There are 5 of them corresponding with the 5 seasons 
(1. 5.3.1), —563. 

“SRCTSf srmir ” 367,531. (T. S. 2. 3. 2. 3. and 

Apast. Srauta xix. 21.10). 

ar4T3T^f^i ¥RT%, 438. 

Sr^nTTflrr^TTgTtS; ‘on all of rapidity of utterance ( ? ), — 537. 

ST^ The call to Agm or to a priest to assist at a Sacrifice 
(See Satap. 1.4. 2.1, and 1.5.1.1-Also Kunte on Sutra 3.5.44 
and V eAic Tnde'c), — 128,360 — 1. 

STSFSf, the offering of heated milk as introductory to a Soma 
Sacrifice, 304. (See Eggelmg on 3. 4. 4.1). 

ET^r^; a sequence determined by the procedure, or order of 
commencement (of a senes of acts, to be followed through- 
out),— 537,542,550,587. 

101,682. 

sr^cr*3T5*7Tr«TT £T , 252,698 — 9. (See Maxims in). 

‘sre^fcrr srcarflr etc.”, 397 . 
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“STgfqr (cf* Apast Srauta xiii. 

17.1), 509. 

a sweetmeat (a Puro.Bs'a as such), — 94. 

one who undertakes much without finishing 
anything 5 (Said to occour m com, on Gout. Dharma 
Sastra 9.73). STTSETO^T-Sq 504. 

“q'Nwrsd (T. S. 6.-1. 1. 1.) 317. 

“STF^I 3*rr ^nTSFcr” (Ditts),— 316. 

‘ ! srf=^im^r% etc. (cf T. B. 3. 2.1. 3) 472 (srs=sf¥ is the name 
of a branch — not of a region). 

“ETTtnajcT [sntn^cr: is the name of certain bricks 

forming one of the layers of the Sacrificial altar. Satap. 
vin. 1.17”], — 105. 

“sn^TqTfn%5JT p ?T^% ’ (T. S. 2.5.2.41. 322. 

“sTTcT: ETTcR^ 5 ! 'cT ^f^cT etc.”, 198. (Ait. Br. v. 31, vol. 
3, p. 192). 

SlTcH^qTaF. ‘morning-hymn’ [“the Prataranuvaka, or 

morning-prayer has to be recited by the Hotu in the 
latter part of the night before any sound (of birds etc.) 
is to be heard. It may begin immediately alter midnight 
and conclude as soon as day light appears.” Eggeling’s 
note on Satap. 3.9.3.10. For other references See 
Vedic Index. If— 407,409,551. 

STfrnrfe, 377. 

“£TTq i afT%T%, ‘opening Sacrifice’, — 345 (Satap, 3.2.3, and See 
Eggeling’s long note on para 6 of same). 

STT gre^ i re (Sutra 2.3.16 SIT^^RT?^ is rendered by 

Kunte — “In case of doubt the generality of texts 
(ought to determine the sense), and by Jha — “In a 
doubtful case, the correct conclusion is arrived at by & 
perception of similarity” y — 184. 
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STTETT; ‘usual’,— 125,126,127. 

Srf^T (m Sutra 2.2.12 ‘sn^RT^Nl 5?’ is rendered thus by Jha: — 
64 A] so because the Sacrifice in question is mentioned in 
Vedic texts as if itvuere a primary Sacrifice.” Kunte’s transru 
of the Sutra is: — cC (It is an original statement) because 
something is frequently described (as principal and impor- 
tant) 55 , — 146. 

(See 5TfTT%), 542. 

srtTsflW The portion of the Havis eaten by the Brahman at a 
Sacrifice. [In a note on 1.7.4.10 Eggehng says: — 

According to Katy. m. 4,7 the pratitra, or Brahmana’s 
portion, is to be of the size of a barley or pippala 
berry”], 241,676. 

SIT’HSJ: The throwing of the black deer’s horn into the pit 
as in gat. 4.4. 5.2 and T. S. 6.1. 3.8, — 478 — 9. 

SHIfT, secular pleasure, the desire of gain, is said to be the 
motive for man’s action, — '435,438. 

sm%fi mm smfoir,— 5oo. 

“srg etc.”, — 349, 350,356 (Satap. 4.2.1.29 and 

Apast. Sr. xii. 23.13). 

shr, ‘an order’, — 408,423,772. [“A liturgical term meaning 
‘direction’ or ‘lmvitation’, repeatedly found in later 
Samhitas and Brahmanas’: Vedic Index']. 

The performer of the sense of a Sacrificial 
direction, — 424. 

srn^pjft (in Sutra 1.4.11), to be taken in its literal ( STIT*!^) 
sense, — 95. 

etc”, — 95,423,772 {Apast. Srauta 2.3.11). 

qfjijpg'JTg', a cup contaning crushed figs of the Jricns Indica 
with Sour milk, as a Substitute for Soma juice (See com? 

on Apast. 'Smut xii. 24.5), 362, Said to be inferior to 

Soma, 381. 
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«K^$RTc5R1fT?r qr^SHTTPcT, 496. 

qreracsnWSRg ^rwRT^R^RT^q^K^n%, 141. 

cHC#, 525, 532. (See Maxims u) 
^frfcT^fN-ar, 94 Maitr. Sanhita 1.1.2 (Bloom- 
field). 

1—243, 660. 

243. 

‘ ^rffqr ^qT^rw^^nrcr’’ 428. 

“srffqi % qrosTra ^cfgq^Rrr,” 694,696. 

^rnaT?^f^” 587. 

^rft^r is the ordinary equivalent of ^tj\ and not restricted to 
consecrated grass, — 94. 

a kind of coarse grass,— -116 

'^rfs^c^r, 548. 

WTl^tfic, outside the sacrificial ground or altar, 392. 

gf^qgqiRT — 551. [“The first stotra at each 

pressing is called pavamana (purifying, i. e. during the 
chanting of which the soma becomes clarified) viz. the 
BahUpavamana at the morning, the M adhyandina pavamana 
at the mid-day, and the Arbhava (or tritiya) pavamana 
at the evening pressing. The other Stotras are called Dhurya, 
to be harnessed, belonging to or forming a team.” 
Eggehng’s note on iv. 2. 5. 7.] 

qs*r %%cTS^ ¥rsrr%, 476 (an illustration to 
show that repetition is sometimes necessary, and is not 
then a fault). 

■ 3ig<5 ?;T5WTcr^r ^ 

282. 

194,653. Apast. Sraut. xxii. 4. 22. 

“srRpqfcr: 'qR^r^r:”, enclosing logs made of 5TT?I wood (?) 
[In a letter dated 12 Aug. 1912, Jha says that is 

4 
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some kind of wood, but that it is impossible to say wha 
that wood is], — 118. See *rRRf. 

mentioned in Sutra, — 7,565,608. 

^TC5fR mentioned in Sutra, — 209,622. 

n - of a Saman, — 491 [named after ag^fg^R a yat 
mentioned in the Pancavimga Brahmana Vedtc lndex\ 

“strict srrsrwsq- a^raTJ? 491,623,733,735. 

*gg srafk”,— 729. 

507,514 [It is performed by a Brahmana 
with a view to obtaining the office of Purohita (royal 
chaplain, or family priest). Asvaiayana places it on a 
level with the Rajasuya. Eggeling’s note on Satap. v.2.1.19]. 

(cf. t. s. 2.1.8.I), — 370 

(See Apast. Dharma Sutra 1.9.26.8, and Gaut. Dharma 
xxiii. 17. Also Sankara’s Bhasya 3.4.41 and Thibaut). 

^gT^T^rq-qr^TTfrf n&raTOITCr” (sh: sacrifice an ass to 

Nirfiti), 769. 

StnfpJT, as distinct from mantra, defined, — (Apast. Srauta xxiv. 
1.31.32), 127. 

“mnw etc”, —398. 

“OTfTiJf etc.”,— 347 (T. B. 1. 8.6.2) 

VlfISr, figurative language, — 433. 

“¥J%T% TTTsfir^ ^T'ETTgrcrT^ etc,” 262 (T. S. 3.2.5. 1). 

roar jfTT3R*':*rrg§5?jfm% sffPSTf^gqTRr:, 501. 

SWI*: "they say’, or ‘so people say’, 94,95. Here 
and on p. 484, it is ggrreT YPTPcT- See f.R.J.S, 1914, pp: 
306,734,208,484. [See Kielhorn’s paper in for 

1898, pp. 19,20, on this expression in Mahabhasya, vol. i, 
pp. 5 and 250, vol. ii, pp. 272,417, which he regards as an 
adaptation of the Pali vattaro honti of the Jataka.] 

4< *ra*t Xflft: ^RTI^m'-cr etc”,— 612 (*r^ = pudenda), 
“*T**T*n vs&>v. ”, 380. 
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in a secondary sense, figurative, 434. 

“strIt srcnfqr spnrsr cesr 6ii. 

Wl^!OS5CT*, words expressive of vnq'STT and producing 
apurva— 109, 111, 113, 124. 
fwsr spTT5nrc^ srar^fSa-”, 680. 

“fair !§j£f?rT 5^5r [See Satap. xii. 4. 1. 6. 7 as to 

the breaking of a vessel or spilling of milk. Also Asvalayana 
Srauta 3. 11. 6— 11], 650, 656, 677, 680, 719. See 
/. R. A. 5., 1914, p. 301. 

fasrfar: [In the pres. Indic.it is found in R. V. 
viii. 79. 2 viz faqfar ‘all that is sick he 

heals’ (or, according to Griffith, ‘he medicines)’] Under 
Jaimini’s Sutra 2. 2. 10, Sahara employs it in the sense 
of ‘to remedy’. He says Wf I w ??? - 1 ? r%*T- 

jrraprtalftrOTttqr 3rfr:, £ 

«cf?r faT%cTtI I That is, in order to remedy the deficit that 
would be brought about by bringing those 2 offerings 
together, the upamsuyaja is brought in between them. 
He then says— eRST ^T5T fasrfa^ar — “how will it be 
remedied by that means ?” We thus have the verb in the 
Infinitive mood, active voice, and in the future Indicative, 
passive voice — 445. 

3£f%*£€!5Ri?T?rn5, 717. 

qijg- — ‘viz. 2. 1. 4 ; 3.4. 4o ; 4. 1. 18 ; 4., 

2. 10 111, 337, 347, 475, 600. [See Maxims iii.] 

(T.s. 5. 6. 3.1), 380, 573-575. 

736. 

*JRT, food, nourishment (‘^RTgR^rrcT’ to procure), 713. 
W!5RT5Rr#r (where *«rrarft 

represents and includes all vessels in use when dining), 230. 

faajtir: etc, 361. 

[The SJeT^ is here the subject.] Cf. Patanjali 1*. 2.64 (42). 
W'OI^C, 608. 

•v 
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WSfS^orr, ‘possessive indication’, [“by which term is under 
stood the denoting a thing by some thing else connectec 
with it, as a quality etc. ; as when the word soma is made 
to denote a Sacrifice in which soma is used.” Thibaut’s 
transri of Arthasangi aha~\ p — 86. 

(?) Is it = TTsq’jjsf; common (as property), — 634 5. 

“*pKr?r: etc.” [Apast Srauta xii. .23.4. The com. 

, explains this term by >, 

267. 

“jTstrf^-stt^sr sit srer sr^rer,” 773. 

“WJnsrmuir S^f^wr: etc.” (T.S.2.5.5.2, which reads 

etc.),— 705. 

?SC £ 1. e. a piece of the purodasa is 
to be cut from the middle and end as ,674. 

srctcrnRw [‘V4 mn srsmt OTfcrr" r v . vi. ui t b 
3.6.10.1],— 562. 

is merely and not — Sutra 2.1.3; 

but some mantras are WrmTsnq^, e . g. ereRcTHT 
^rtrsTgfrjrr^rvr^,— 2.1.32 (p. 128). 

etc.” (T. S. 3.2.5.1), 264. Rv-x.128.1 : “Let me 
wm glory, Agni, in our battles” (Griffith). 

y*mr ,-425. (T. s. 4.7.14.1. See 

[%T3T] ?r etc.” (T. S. 2.5.1. 5), 325. 

1T55T, ‘having a dew-lap’ (a cow etc), 516 (See Apast Sraula 
xviii.21.13). 

mpUl etc. [T. S. 6. 1.1. 4. 5r*»<| is sour cream], — 318 

“*W=3 624. 

JT^WPar, quoted, 13,492- 

the re are 4, viz. Agnihotra, New and Full moon, 

, Jyotistoma, and Piridapitri, 526. 

contrasted with 689. 
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Jnsrgqwc^ 5R#f.sftr«rsrJ are said to be the CTTOflfc at a 
J yotistoma, — 3 8 1 . 

contained in the words of a Vedic hymn, — 90. 
Apast. s§v. vii 17.3 reads : 4^TT*T 

^NTRT£t?r but the com. says that the ^r?T 

was offered solely because of the killing, and not because 
of the ! See ^rfr^cT See 1914, 

pp. 305, 732. JTTg, a cry of pain made 

by an animal when being killed for a saciifice and which 
necessitates the (Sayaija on T.S.3. 1.4.3), 772. 

“JnH*TT«TlT=r Sf^lRT etc.” 526, 196. [See Tandya Br. 
xxv. 4.1 and Thibaut’s note on Vedanta Sutra 3. 3. 40]. 

?TT£F3m%SR, 15. 

“*nir3R*r sresrftTfassRjy’ 566. 

% g:f«r =sr sjgr =gr etc.,” 450 . 

236 [“the axiom of mutual non-con- 
nection” (Kunte)]. 

W«?n?rf5T, defined, 8. 

gpSET (with T^UT), defined,— 243 — 6. 

g# T% 13 (Quoted in Nyaya-. 

manjarl, pp. 155, 241.) 

3^^T5fT?T, the sequence of the Principal in relation to 
Subsidiaries, — 537, 545, 587. 

‘ ‘gtmrn ^T^-^rsr?^:” (Mahabhasya 1. l.,5 and 6 3. 
46 etc.) 246, 288, 714. 

(‘the man holding the peske next recites’), 479. 
446 (T.B. 1. 8. 2. 2.) 

etc,” 375. 

=5R3>t% 3fc%?r«Tf^ac^rT?r” (cf. t. s. 5. 2 . 1 . 7 . 

1—239. 

“^5frcT: ^1%” 473. 
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, 122 [used at a sacrifice called R^qRI^f^pfi 
Kunte. See Jha]. 

33?T?I«Wfcra;, 432, 489, 531. (Mahabhaya iv. 1.3.) 

“iTTOZTT cfr^zrfff,” 578, 614. (T. S. 6.1. 5). 

“iraraj wr *rw ?zrr*T:,” 415. 

(conditions under which a man is) most fit to sacrifice , — 

415. 

“^Tf^'OT <Tzr*Tf ^fnurrfRT,” 379— 80, 698 (T. S. 6.4.2), 
gcq# If2? : 5^T%”,478 (T. S. 6.1.4.8.2). 

454. 

iSee %^c) 

“zr: qgqnrr: ,“70i, 703 . 

zr. asm: :cr3?sn <rrct?h zht£:,” 468 (cf. Satap. 3 . 6 . 

4.11). See Apast. Srauta xiv. 23.1. 
ztj ^rczr 693. 

ZT: ^T*Fr etc.,” 588, 592. 

zr: em^Twmr^rsf^flresrRr etc.,” 589. 

“^T: ZT%cT ^TSFfWT^rcr,” 589. 

“zr ^asrr <r^r zr^zrrrRj: etc., 595. 

“zr fgr <r^r 3rr zr^rer etc,” 513. 

“zr ' (T. s. s.2.8.2, wht 

reads znsfzrgTR^fcf etc),— 412. 

“zr ^crTFTfl Sr^TT^ST zrirrT etc,” 584. 

“zr f^SCRT: SfZsrrrr^m etc, 732, 737. 

“zr fwSTZTFJrOTTO,’’— 280, 615, 623, 626. 

“zr *s?r f%g[Wl% (T. S. 5. 5.2.1.), —189, 521—2, 

566, 574. 

“zr crzr zKssrfr ^ruHfzTJT^nznrcr *r nw srgrr *rq-?j,” 736. 
zr q?r Irf^^^cr <rirorrm:, 79. 

zr q;gr w<rzttrt^ £t<t: ^ ^T^a^R^’Tsrrznn:, 340. 
“zr^u^^r ssjfer ^^zrerr^W^r” (Satap. 1 . 3 . 2 . 8 ),— 
462. 
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defined, — 483. 

“*T5nTT5T: ‘the grass-bedding is the master of the 

sacrifice’ (Transn. of Tantravart., p. 441), — 100. 

n:^r etc.,” 735 . 

“ssnsTinsi q3:=g-jn ¥r^n%,” 676. 

“^rsniTsi^r tfcr*?f?i5TT% etc,” — 360, 

“^STOTSTT ^q:, 5 ’ 103. 

is the name give to mantras which are not in metrical 
feet (like the sff^ni), or set music (like the ^ETT^sjO, — 129, 

“*r5ff*T?qrr qR^tTIcf etc.”, 5 71. 

W'TTWrfoi, the sacrificial vessels used by an 5nf%cfTl% must be 
burnt with his body when he dies (See Jsval. Grihya Sutra 
4.2.1),— 442,739. 

a sacrificial ceremony or rite, — (See a good example 
in £>atap x. 4.3.4; also i x. 3.3.1), 402, 583 — 5, 481. 

“^tbo^n^r m =rjt,” 529. 

“€r^ri?r%trrr % %wr- etc.”, 430 . 

‘‘^rqWRT irmfcr”,— 280 (The N. of a Saman). 

?T^rT2’^Tr^r> the ten sacrificial utensils (as per T. S. 1.6.8. 3), — 
214,441. 

( sj^fSpSTF^^rJ Madhava), ‘having its sphere in the 
sacrifice’ (MW), 237. 

%^T:” (Rv. 1.164.50; A. vii 5.1),— 51, 127 
(as an example of the type of Brahmana). 

t( ^fi ft stnH%n%:,” 680 . 

*r?*KT«T 506 (T. S. v. 6.8.1 with 

m^rreO- 

< ‘*RT3«fWRIT etc.”, 199,205. 

rr^fPTT etc.”, 317 (T. B. 1. 6.8.6). 

etc.”, 772 <T. S. 3. 1.4. 3 where Sayatja 
explains by "fflroq%5raT JTTg 
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etc.,”— 525 (T. B. 1.3.10.2). 
sratsw affi%^cr5c?f w^^q-r^rnr, 438. 

“*Tc<£crr cTrJT^grqif etc.,”— 317 (T. B. 1. 6.8.4). 

STrS^nn^srrsn- ![3qr% etc, 487,530 (T. S. 2. 6. 1.5). Apast 
Sr. xii. 5.5. 

^ 5 f 3 : 407,409.' 

“^rarwrr gfrw?fr etc.”, 70. 

*rerrg>i=r crsn *?f*<j, 752. 

•‘^mr ^nr^JT^rsarr OTsrJTfsrqr ¥rqr*n% etc.” — 353,355. 
“*mr Ir w^ftsfirr^cft swuer^rir,” 374. 

^^cW^fT^IJT eft*, 104 (cf. T. S. vx. 6.4.1). 

“?rg:fcrm% etc.,”— 392. 

4 ‘q-^RTr^rir^n^PfT^Fcr etc,”— 364. 

4 ‘q^wrrs? q^rrs^^rar etc.” — 3 63. 

3J^Tr% SFTfSFTgqrifrq:” (T. B. 3.3.5.5),— 462. 

(Satap. 2. 1.3.9 with qg- ; 

for sngrr), 592. 

“VVWITSZttqT®: etc,’ — (T. S. 2.6.3.3),— 140,336,655,674. 
“q-S[T# (T. S. 6.1. 1.5),— 487. 

“W rT^Ct%: ^T%ScT,” 680—2 (cf Apast xi. 2.11). 
“^af^^rPTT ^rt^cf^'T^rgiV etc.,” 485. 

crgcm^rt:”, 415. 

{C ^t % flR^TPcT^fa ...ssrq- strcW,” 415. 

^1%” (T. B. 1.1.10.5), 661, with an£tfa, 690, 
762, and 766. 

41 7, 505. (cf. t. s. v i. 4.5. 5) 

“STT? q«fR<T etc.”— 80. 

“*TT% etc.,” 198, 204. 

“*rfg[ f^^qr^i^w^qqxra- etc.,”— 702— 3. 

“qfe ^frT^TITT ^TJT: etc.” {Apastamba Srauta 

xii. 14. 1). 
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S ‘*?T3; TF51?«r etc.’' 168 (Jpast. Sr xin 24- -5), 

350, 362, 381. 

“^Tf? «T ^gSTT?^” 503 

(T. S. 2.4. 10. 1). 

*fT«E ^TWf?? sCFf^fcfF 5q£T * J33Erf^ ' ! (Sa iikhaya na Siauia 
xiii. 13.1 in singular), 711. 

^rra ?r flr^ar ijf?nf;r » (cf Atast Sr xiv 24 . 

12), 3S3, 659. 669. 

S ‘*TT% ^rnTJT'T^tg^^T 3?f 3:f%tJir (Satap. iv. 5.10 

1.6.),— 443. ^ 

; 3T5f^c^% 3JWF^T, 418. 

“^*1*3?% ^TgqriTSSRcT^ ^mn% “(Satp. 1. 3.2.9), 462. 

“*T%5TTaC: 'fHh'HTCT ^T%: etc., 590, 593, 596. 

‘‘q^FSTSTOT q^pF^q: qRT%?T?II% etc.”— 383, 386. 

“qU^TT etc.” 577 (T. B. 1.1.6. 9). 

“q^pq^q =T^^q agr^Td[ etc.” (cf Jpast. Sr. vii. 3. 

5)_ 467. 

ST^Sq ITS F%% etc., 159. 

q^qfqqvdfq g-Tf^q- ,387. 

“q%q; qjqr^r q^q^qiT m^r: ^qesr^q ’^rqcr: ^rr^c etc, — 511 
(T. S. 2.6.3. 6). 

qftWTOHRfr OTEF?$*X, 574. 

“qfi ^ef^nsrr^f qrqrqqqqg;: etc,” (T. s. 3.1.3 . d,— 45 i. 
qqq^rc 70. 

qqpjt, rice — gruel, — 307. 

“qqFj; TTSn*ERq,” 495,623 (T. S. 6. 2. 5. 2). 

‘'qa^mqr: q^qrgffqT q qqsEsrrsrr *rqr%” (also in viii-3.14, 
taken from Mahabhasya vi.1.9), — 735. 

“q^qgqnix; ¥T^TT% etc,” (T. S. 3.5. 7.1), —366,487,501. 
3j^TT5^T% etc,” 437 (T. S. 2.2. 2.5). 

# ‘if they should rise up without complauog it’^-i. eT if they 
should fail to carry it to completion. 

5 
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^ etc, 8. (Quoted in N yd y am a Fij a ri , p 

165-qq=q etc). 

*'q^q' qqr%qq ^qi?qqT:,” Ait. B. ill. 41), 582. 

“q*q q^pT’fr etc,” 366,487 (T. S. 3. 5. 7.1, 2). 

“q*q SlOTcTT fqmg;:” etc, 256, 

“q^ STc^S^f% etc.” See “qfqs^fq 
“q^q ^rqt% l^h% etc,” 674. 

“q^q etc,”— 706— 7 (T. S. 2.5. 5.1). 

“q*q fg^q q^qq; etc, 437 (T. S.-2.3.2.5). 

“q^qqqq sjRqqTq ^qf qTT?qtq” 122- 
“q^rq^q: sqq : e tc.,” 368 (T. S. 3.5.7. 3). 

“q^qfqq^^TT^qT 5 #??: etc.,” (T. B. 3.7.1. 8),— 683, 690. 

“q*qfmqgqqiqj?ft ^HTFTT-jnqq etc.” (3T3qcft = rr#T), 
689. 

“qf % qfqq sJifiq^T ^ETTTqqqHircra qsWTqsqq *n,” 426 . 

“qi % q^TH T?n£r qqcfrqfqRq: etc.,” <T. S. 

3.5.9. 1). 

“qf q qTirnTqqiTq^^miqsiTqTqr^,” 575 . 

qFTT3'|q^q gTTcTT, 389. 

qrqonqrqtnq ‘begging and buying’, 771-2. 

qT^qi, The yajyas (offering-prayers) are the prayers which 
the Hotri pronounces when the offerings are poured into 
the fire. At the chief oblations the offering-prayer is 
preceded by an anuvakya or puro-nuvakya (invitatory 
prayer) by which the gods are invited to come to the 
offering, and which ends with om” (Eggeling’s note, vol i, p. 
135),— 118— 9,256,360. 

qrsqnqq, 360. 

‘‘qisqTqT ssrfq qq^q&ra’ etc, ” 360—1. 

qr 3r*«: SlffR? 5 T% TTqretc,715. 

* Apast. ^aruta xiv 24. 1, 
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etc,” 134 [V. S. V. 8; Satap. 3.4.4. 
30, “what most excellent iron-clad body is thine, O Agnni 
etc” (Eggeling)]. 

stsrto, 3 15. 

“stt qc?rr sKrcrr^Tcfi 610. 

194, 648,651, 653,716. 

(Sutra 2.4.1), ‘lifelong’,— 194. 

etc.,” 331 (T. s.2.3.2.1). 

‘it expresses just what is stated 
(and nothing more)’, 361, 572, 590, 593. 

*rnmsr 49 1. 

iS^T^sT, tbe strap of a yoke, — 776. 

“?pf T% ^ar 297-8, 636, 640 (R. V. XI. 19. 2). 

^[3TOTs” (R. v. iii. 8, 4),— 422, 528. 
qjqsRjfcsnsr, 551. 

‘ 466-7, 528. 

SJuT^^cT qsWRf:”, 537. 

3RTPJTT '^fc^^etc.” (T. S. 3.4.6. 2.), 328. 

^ =et fesrr artnr^riiq- Rissrm rar*nm: sRcrr, 333. 

“£r 5^T^fT%5r^ ^'Tl%!0T5rr etc,” 199. 

“q- 37 , sq‘JTT: ^«n%ur: etc.,” 710 (T. S. 2.5.5 2). See also 
under £ 'TT^qTrT«TT etc.” 

jf etc.” (an example of a mantra consisting of a 

complaint— qR^cTfl) ,—l 2 6. 

733—4 (See ^ StCRW etc )- 
’‘qff^qTT#! ^T^riT{% etc,” 614 (T. S. 6. 1.3.5). 

‘Simultaneous accomplishment’ (M W), 506-7. 

^mRrrs:^^, 505. 

“irssjTSq' *T5RT e ^ c " 3. 3.4.2), — 574. 

“qi SrqRTcT etc.”, 665. 

PdiasTcaux Grihy l 1 . 5.718 
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“qr 3[TT%m qaCfrHrsfrq q^Af-ST^rer”, 373,378,392,408,428, 
443,466,528,667,773 (T. S. 6.1.11.6). 

qr ^q^rr^q srir. s? q&sq: cr% 

Rr^JT*PTTq 485. 

“qj qT gsrsqqf: s$q qq ^qqiqq ¥?qT%” (‘He who knows the 
truth of the Adhvaryu priest indeed becomes wealthy’ — 
Kunte) (T. S. 3. 1.2.3), —408,410. 

“qt fqq*q: qSRTrT. etc,”— 317 (T. S. 2, 6.3.4). 

“qr Ir etc,” 583—5, 

“qT % ^rqc^R: etc,”— 759. 

“qr q ^rq?HTg?sqq^qiTfr ferjpr etc” (T. S. 5.5. 1.6); 
see — 521. 

“qr 3*qTfefe q q qq few:,*” 772. 

q) fe 5|qmt?qR5 jqfe 154. 

qT fe ftT'^m'S^Tr^qTq^qiq;, 5. 

“qr ^rqt ^ts •eq*|: > ” 422. 

qlfqqi, etymological or literal (meaning), -87,95. 

^q^Ft^fqrq, 630. 

5 Cq?q<?=rfqq; (adj) ‘having the R. as its Sama’,- — 168. 

“’CHrqq ^T^Ciq qrc^qjfcr”, 756. 
king {Sama),— 7 11 — 12. 

*X3rr%5rq qqqrq sqqTareiw —“Soldiers 

speak of a victory achieved for the king as our victory,” 
428. 

^rsFqfrqq wqjqqf^ (Cf. a. v. iv. 29 . 3 . 4), — 
■726. 

TT^Tjqsft ^f5rTqqTTSTqr TT3iqw =F7m%, 161. 

^rar^q (Satap. V. 2. 3), — 516. 

^qr^qqJTJfr q^rq”, 516. 

^fqsrqWTq, 5 °1- 


^ S' a nkh&ytiwa S V, tv. 20 . 1 
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N. of a Saman, — 491. 

TI^SiTrrqRsfmf^, 507. 

^FJTSTRTSft^R (T. S. 51.10. 3), 566 — 7. 

^=5f, ‘dry’— 458 — 9 (See ^?5?r). 

the 3 verses R. V. 1.30. 13 — 15, the first of which 
begins with ^ejcft^r. whence the tune as adapted 

to this Triplet is usually called ^cT (Eggeling, vol. iii, 
p. xxi.)*> — 162. 

Snre«3<?srW< 273. 

N. of an acarya, — 759. 

“Power residing m words (the power words possess 
to denote or point out some thing) is called lingo" 
(Thibaut’s transn of Artha Sangraha , p. 12). “Linga, 
sign, or ‘the sense of the words’ as leading to an 
inference” (Cowell’s transn Sandilya Sutra , p. 23, 
footnote), — 256, 284, 285. 

etc.” (T. S. 4. 2. 4. 4), — 575. 

*gtrn (CS^TS N. of a brick laid in building the altar, 
with the mantra CF-HT (as above), — 575. 
etc.”,— 453. 

“tlWn%STT ST^RcT”, 416 (Jpast. 

Srauta xix. 16. 6). 

3fTT%3&TT% ^ etc 

(see Mahabhasya, vol i, p 38),— 13. For 'flrTFcT 

see ¥r<=rfNr i 

u grf^r»3?T^qr3:^rrr%” ( T - s 5.7.3. i), 380, 573 — 5. 

“€F5TT % 592. 

‘ “cRff % etc.” T. B. 3.2.10.1), 424. 

etc.”, — 420 (T. S. I.6.9.3. 4). 

%5f 436. Katyayana Srauta 

1.66—68. Compare etc. of Apast Srauta 

1.6.5. 5^3113 = ‘ in the form of a calf ’ s knees ’)* 
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etc.”, (T. S. 2.1. 4.8), — 184. 

“ere#* srcrgq*rf?cr”, 694. 

^SPSTisr, having castrated horse. The N. of an acarya (A. V 
iv. 29. 3.4 ; Apast. Sr. xxiv. 6.6. Vedic Index), 726. 

“gqqr STTcr: ^rs?5f ^fecT etc.”, 376, 428. 

3RTT q'ER (?), 777 — 8. 

2- kind of rice, 662. 

<=TT ^cTU^r^T etc.”, 480. 

srew EIWT^T, H8 : one of the 3 seasonal sacrifices offered 
in Asadha. Some details connected with the 
(expiatory bath) are transferred to it from Agnistoma. 
[See note at head of Satap. ii. 5.1, and also ii.5.2. Also 
Sahara 7.3.12. Garbe (in Index to Apast. Srauta) calls it 
“the Second Parvan of the Caturmasya Sacrifices”.] 

3T *3^ *TT:S*£ srra^fT%” (T. S. 2.3.12. 1),— 

329. 

“greqfr sn «a:ar crsr sr?q^Tci;” 499. 

425. 

“cpgfeT srf%r AT 418 (T. S. 1.5. 5. 4). 

“sr*?rg wt^tct”, 630. 

spgr, ‘a barren cow’ — but combined with ( as STSTSqsffT 

in T. S. 3. 4. 3. 2) it apparently means a barren goat, 119,121. 

355,357. 

“q^ cT ^lfr r snqriw” ( T - s - 1-6.2. 3), 540. 

443 (V. S. xxiv. 20, and Satap. 
xiii. 5.1.13, and note. See, too, Sahara xi. 1.38). 

etc,”— 625. 

“3rer?ir srT^^rs?TT?rrr«ficr etc,” — (T. b. i. 1 . 2 . 6 ), — 175 , 370 , 

438,619,622,626,639. 

,298,651. 

‘syntactical connection’ — one of the six means of as- 
certaining what is subsidiary to what (Jha), — 284—5. 
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‘Split of the Sentence,’— 133; [See Note on p. 177 
of voli, of Thibaut’s Transn of Vedantabhasya.] 

(T. S. 6.1.4.1),— 478. 

“gF^ (3atap. 1.1.4.11 and note), 250. 

“N. of one of the 7 forms of Soma Sacrifice (offered 
by kings or Brahmanas aspiring to the highest position, 
and preceding the Raj as uy a and Brihaspati-Sava)”. MW. 
It is dealt with in Satap. v. 1. 1 etc. See, too, Eggeling’s 
preface to vol. lii, pp, xi andxxiii. For this sacrifice rfr^K 
is prescribed instead of $fjj% [Jai. ix. 2.40],— 91,153,410, 
416,419,456,507,772. [6** Vedic Index\ 

“STFHWJT ^cT,” 456. 

“srrsrq^fT I^FT^FFr 507,514. 

“sn5FE*T ITT etc,” 419 (T. S. 1.1.13.1) 

giPSW ‘whey,’ from which the curds have been 

separated, — 157,448,449,450. [See Vedic lndex\ 
gTT%F*IFT, 449. 

“griT%¥g|- [‘The whey (vajina) is offered to the(divine) 

coursers, i. e. the regions or quarters’ (Eggeling’s note on 
ix. 5.1,57. See too, 2.4.4.22, and Vedic fndex.\-~ 157,449. 




JL— STUDIES IN HINDU LAW. 

By Ganga Natha j ha, 

Chapter III. 
judicial Prou'div e. 

In this Chapter we shall reproduce the words of Narada, 
whose work, among the S/nrti,, contains the fullest and most 
comprehensive description of the subject, and as such 
may be regarded as the oldest complete account. Narada’s 
Snrti has been translated by Jolly, but from a minor 
version of the text (as explained by himself in his edition 
of Narada’s Text, Bib. Indica). But for our present purpos- 
es, as affording a glimpse of the subject as dealt 
with by an old dmrti-wnter, this minor version is sufficient. 
We shall, however, supplement it with explanations from 
some of the older Digests, and also with certain verses 
which are quoted by these as Narada’s. The most 
important among these verses are those dealing with the 
procedure to be adopted regarding the filing of the Plaint, 
the Answer and so forth. In the next Chapter an attempt 
shall be made to codify the Procedure as deduced from the 
various Smrtis, with explanations from the more important 
Digests. 

I Introductory. 

1. Virtue having become extinct among men, judicial 
procedure has been established ; 'and the king having the 
privilege of inflicting punishments, has been instituted 
judge of law-suits. 

2. Written proof and witnesses two 

expedients to be resorted to for ascertaini^ i ^y^MiflJ , /j^6^ 
m a contest between twi litigants. 
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3. Law-suits are of two kinds, attended by wager 
or not attended by wager ; attended by wager are those 
where it is promised in a written declaration to discharge 
a certain sum over and above the fine m case of defeat, 

4. In a law-suit attended by wager, the loser has tc 
pay the wager made by himself, and a fine, to the king. 

5. But the declaration is pronounced to be the essence 
of a judicial proceeding; if he gets the worst of it, the 
claimant loses his cause ; if he gets the better of it, he 
wins it. 

6. Family-councils ( kula), companies (of artisans), 
°shreni , assemblies (of cohabitants), gana , an appointed judge 

(, adhikita ), arid the king himself are resorts for the trial 
of law-suits ; and among these, the last in order is superior to 
the preceding. 

Medhatithi (Mann 8.2) explains this verse ; where ‘ shtejif 
is described as 'organisation of persons belonging to the same 
trade 5 , 'trade-guilds 5 ; — ‘gana, 'tribes’, as 'companies of builders 
and other artisans’; he distinguishes *shtem from ' gay a as 
consisting in the fact that, while the former may consist of 
aitisans working singly, the latter coxisists of such artisans 
only as work together. He quotes another explanation, 
whereby * hulu stands for neutral or dismter ested person. 

7. The Law, the issue of the case, the conduct of the 
parties, and an edict from the king: these are the four feet of 
a judicial proceeding ; each following is weightier than the 
preceding. 

This is quoted by the /Iparcirka (P. 597). 

8, Law is based upon truth ; the issue of the case 
depends upon the deposition of the witnesses ; the conduct of 
the parties becomes manifest at the trial ; the king’s Edict 
depends upon the king’s pleasure. 

As rendered above by Jolly, the verse does not give good 
sense. It is read and explained by the rfparclrka (P. 597) 
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differently from the above. Reading * Sahhyt for c Satye 
(which is apparently Jolly's reading), it explains the first clause 
as ‘Law is dependent upon the members of the Court . 
It proceeds to explain : — ‘vyavahara’, Judicial Procedure, Is 
said to be dependent upon witnesses, because the decision Is 
based upon these Litter. — ^Charit? ain stands for custom prevailing 
at the time in the country and in the family or tribe; and 
this is dependent upon c pustaka? ana\ i. e. document; as those 
customs alone are to be regarded as authoritative which have 
been reduced to writing. [Jolly’s reading appears to be defect- 
ive] — ‘ Shasauani stands for the suppression of the wicked', and 
this is dependent upon the ‘king’s orders’ or ^Edicts’. — Among 
these ‘the following is weightier than the preceding’ (verse 7): 
For instance (a) Judicial Procedure supersedes the Law in 
the case where a Religious Student having committed a crime, 
the legal punishment for which is ‘death’, if the witnesses, 
with the clear intention of saving the man from that penalty, 
depose falsely ; in this case the Court cannot acquit the man; — 
(b) Judicial Procedure is superseded by Custom in a case where 
it is proved that a man has committed adultery with a woman, 
and he deserves to be punished for it, but if the woman is found 
to belong to a tribe put down on the king’s records as one 
among whom adultery is not considered wrong, then the 
man escapes punishment ; — (c) Custom is superseded by the 
King’s Edict in a case where though the written local custom 
is that the Brahmana’s house should not be entered by the 
king’s officers, yet if a Brahmana’s house is known to harbour 
thieves, the officers shall enter it under orders of the king. 

The explanation ot the verse as given by Parasharamadhava 
(P. 14) favours Jolly’s rendering. 

9. A judicial proceeding is said to have four courses, 
because it takes a different course, according as the different 
expedients of conciliation etc. are adopted. It is* said to 
benefit four, because it protects the four orders. 
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10- It is said to regard four, because Lhe perpetrate 
of the deed, the witnesses, the judges, and the king are equally 
concerned by it. (Ch. ii 18). 

11. Because it promotes justice, gain, glory, renown, 
therefore it is said to produce four results. 

12. The eight constituent parts of a judicial proceeding 
are the king, his officer, the assessors, the law-look, the 
accountant, and scribe, gold and fire for ordeals, and water 
for refreshment. 

13. Recovery of a Debt, Deposits, Concerns among 
Partners, Abstraction of Gift, Breach of promised Obedience, 

14. Non-payment of Wages, Sale without Owner-ship, 
Non-delivery of a commodity sold, Rescission of Purchase, 

15. Breach of Order, Contests about Boundaries, the 
Duties of Man and Wife, the Law of Inheritance, Violence, 

16. Abuse and Assault, Gambling, and Miscellaneous 
Disputes; these are the eighteen heads of dispute. 

17. Of these again there are one hundred and eight 
subdivisions; therefore a judicial proceeding is said to have 
a hundred ramifications, owing to the diversity of men's 
claims. 

This verse is quoted in the Apararka (P. 597). 

18. Because it is instituted from one of these three 
causes: love, anger, and cupidity, therefore it is said to have 
three causes; these are the three motives foi going to law. 

19. It is said to have two kinds of claims, because 
they rest either on suspicion or on facts; on suspicion, if 
the defendant has frequented bad society; on facts, if the 
stolen goods are produced. 

20. Because it concerns two parties, it is said to have 
two sides; of these the charge is called claim, the rejoinder 
answer. 

i r 

21. Because both true and false statements are made 
n. course of a judicial proceeding, it is said to have two 



courses; a true statement is one agreeing with the facts, a 
false one is a wrong one. 

22. A dutiful king shall check falsehood where it has 
not been checked b} r others, and strive after truth, since it is 
justice that happiness spiings from. 

23. Therefore a king having seated himself on the 
throne of judgment, should discard interested motives, and 
deal even-handed justice to all his subjects, as if he were 
Vaivasvata himself. 

24. He should caiefuily examine all claims, one after 
the other, according to the respective rank of the claimants, 
considering what would be useful or injurious, and just 
or unjust. 

25. Taking the law-code for his guide, and abiding by 
the opinion pronounced by the chief judge. 

This is quoted b} r the Apaiarka (P. 600) as laying down 
the necessity of appointing a Judge; and in support of the 
view that if a case is being tried by the King himself, the 
Judge should also be there to advise him. 

26. Firstly, the litigants have to appear before the court, 
secondly the drift of their dispute has to be expounded, then 
comes the examination, and lastly the sentence ; thus the 
trial of a law-suit consists of four parts. 

27. The trial should be conducted discreetly and skil- 
fulty, and without neglecting either sacred or profane rules 
of conduct. 

The Apararka (P. 600) quotes this in support of the view 
that all kinds of laws have to be considered and reconciled. 

28. Where religious and secular rules are at variance, the 
secular rules have to be put aside and the religious precepts 
to be followed. 

Cf* Yajnavalkya —Arthashastr dttu halavad dhawnashastramiti 
sthitih . 
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29. The law ordains to take logic for one’s guide, whei 
the sacred law cannot be applied, for the evidence m a law 
suit is more decisive than the law, and overrules the law. 

30. Let the judge proceed slowly in all trials relating tc 
debt and so on, on account of the intricacy of law-cases anc 
the insufficiency of memory. 

31. If the defendant does not speak, he must be confinec 
and punished according to law, and if he does not refute the 
statement of his adversary, he has to pay the money, whief 
he is sued for. 

32. A charge relating to a cow, land, gold, a woman 
theft, the two kinds of insult, and violence, has to be answerec 
immediately. [Cf. Mitaksaia, P. 280] 

33. One may wait for one day, for five, or three days, 
or three half-months, or seven days, if the claim relates to a 
debt or the like. 

34. He who tries to enforce a claim, without giving 
notice to the king previously, shall receive a severe punishment, 
and his claim shall be rejected. 

35. A claimant may. arrest his adversary until the arrival 
of the summons, if the latter tries to evade the claim he is 
about to prefer, or does not refute his charge. 

The Apararka (P. 607) quotes this verse and explains 
‘summons’ as the ‘summons -bearer’. 

36. Arrest is four-fold: local, temporary, inhibition from 
travelling, and from pursuing one's occupation ; and the 
person under arrest is not allowed to break it. 

The Apararka (P. 607) quotes this verse, and adds the 
following explanation: The airest is ‘local’ when the culprit 
is prevented from entering certain places ; it is ‘temporary’ 
when food is denied to him for a certain time; — ‘occupation’, 
such as cultivating of land and so forth. 

37. No culpability attaches to him who breaks an arrest 
put upon him while crossing a river or while passing a forest, 
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in an inhospitable country, or, generally speaking, in perilous 
circumstances. 

38. One who, having been arrested at a proper time, 
breaks his arrest, is to be fined and one arresting improperly 
is liable to penalty. 

39. One desirous of celebrating his nuptials, afflicted with 
an illness, about to perform a sacrifice, distressed, sued by an- 
other party, employed m the king’s seivice, 

40. Cowherds while tending their cattle, husbandmen in 
the act of cultivation, artisans engaged in their trades, soldiers 
engaged in warfare, 

41. A minor, a messenger, one about to give alms or 
fulfilling a vow, and one surrounded by difficulties, must not 
be arrested by the adversary nor summoned by the king. 

These three verses are quoted in the Jp-u a, ka (P. 607). 

42. A person arraigned, not having refuted the adversary’s 
charge, cannot bring forward any claim, nor is it allowed to 
injure one accused by another party by trying to intimidate him. 

43. No one must alter the charge he has brought 
before the judge; he who rests his claim on different grounds 
from those first adduced by him, loses his cause. (Cf. Mita ., P. 
272)- 

44. Nor must one bring forward a false claim; for 
it is a sin unjustly to accuse a man; the punishment inflicted 
in such lawsuits falls upon the claimant. 

45. A man may delay his answer, as long as ' the law 
permits it; if he does not speak in the judicial assembly, 
or alters his former statements, it shows that he is in the 
wrong. 

46. He who does not obey the summons, or, having 
appeared before the court, does not answer the charge, is 
to be fined by the king as having lost his cause. 
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47. After the sentence hits been passed, evidence is n 
no purpose, unless it consist in the deposition of witnesses 
or in documents, referred to in a former stage of the trial 

(This is quoted in the Apararka P. 630). 

48. As the powers of ram are lavished upon iip< 
grain, so evidence is no longer useful, if once the decisioi 
has been passed. 

49. Even false statements are examined if made ir 
proper time; but what is left unsaid through inadvertency 
has no effect, even though it be true. 

50. He who thinks a law-case to have been wrongly 
decided and judged, may have it tried anew, if he pays the 
double amount of the fine inflicted. 

51. If an unjust sentence has been passed, the judges 
have to pay the fine; for nobody certainly commits an offence 
without being liable to punishment for it. 

52. Whether it be through passion, ignorance, oi 
avarice, that a judge pronounces an unfair opinion, be must 
be considered as no assessor of the court, and the king should 
severely punish that sinful man. 

53. But a king, especially, who is careful to discharge 
his duty, must endeavour to distinguish right fiom wrong, 
because human minds are subtle. 

54. There are men who bear false testimony from 
avarice; and there are other wicked men who forge written 
documents. 

55. Therefore both documents and witnesses have 
to be carefully examined by the king, the former by inquiring 
into the condition of the writing, the latter by inquiring 
into the nature of their deposition. 

56. There are skilful men who imitate the hand-writing 
of otljeis; therefore similarity of handwriting affords no 
conclusive proof. 
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57. Liars may have the bearing of veracious men, 
and veracious men look like liars. Men in general appear 
m various shapes; thus caution is required. 

58. Hence it is right to examine a fact strictly, even 
though it occurred in the inquirer’s own sight. He who 
ascertains facts by rigid investigation, does not deviate 
from justice. 

Additional verses (not translated by Jolly) quoted and 
explained in the Apararka:— 

1. ‘No law-suit shall be admitted — which is filed by 
one against several persons, or which is filed against women 
or slaves, or that between teacher and his pupil, or between 
father and son, or between husband and wife, or between 
master and servant’; — and it adds the following explanations: - 
One man cannot sue several persons simultaneously; if he 

claims against several persons, he should file them 
separately; — if one has claims against women, he shall 
sue their guardians; but milkmaids and women selling wine 
may be sued by themselves; — similarly for claims against 
slaves, their masters have to be sued. — If the pupil has 
been chastised by the Teacher in accordance with law, it 
is not open to the pupil to prefer against him a charge of 
assault. Similarly in the case of father and son. (P. 610) 

2. ‘Before the Defendant has filed his answer, the 
Plaintiff shall set forth in writing all that he desires to 
state.’ (P. 611) 

3. ‘That man should be permitted to make his statement 
first whose suffering may be greatest, or whose suit may be 
most important, — not necessarily one who has filed his suit 
first’. (P.611) 

4. ‘When the Plaintiff has stated his claim, the De- 
fendant should state his answer traversing the claim, which 
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should be firm, definite, consistent, set forth in clea 
language’; — i.e. in words which do not stand in need o 
amplifications or explanations. 

5. ‘This answer may be in the form of (1) Denia 
(‘The ciaim is untrue’ — ‘I know nothing of this claim’ — ‘ 
was not present at the time of the transaction’ — ‘I was no 
even born at the time’) — or (2) Admission (of the truthfulness 
of the claim), — or (3) Confutation — admitting the claim bul 
confuting it (as already paid) — or (4) Citation of a Previous 
Decision.’ (Pp. 612-613) 


6. ‘In criminal cases, the person who committed the 
offence first should be punished more heavily; where the two 
parties assaulted each other simultaneously, the punishment 
should be equal’. (P. 617) 

7. ‘A party is non-smted in four ways : (1) By making 
an answer which does not touch the claim, (2) by vitiating 
the proceedings, (3) by not answering the summons, (4) by 
not making an answer, and (5) by absconding after being 
summoned’. (P. 621) 

[What is meant by ‘vitiating the proceedings’ is explained in 
the following verse: — ] 

8. ‘Even on the clear presentation of facts, if he does 
not accept it, — after having denied a fact, if he reverts to 
it, — after having declared that he has witnesses in support 
of his contention, if he fails to name them, — the party should 
be declared non-suited .’ (PP. 621-622) 

9. 'If the parties should come to a mutual understand- 
ing, after the suit has been filed, and the Plaint and the 
Answer duly presented, — they should be fined double the 
amount of the claim.’ (P. 622) 
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10. e In a case where several claims have been filed against 
a man, and he has denied all of them,- — if only a part of the 
claim is substantiated, the man should be made to make 
good all the claims’. (P. 625) 

II. 

On Courts of Justice. 

1. One who is not appointed to be a member of the 
court must on no account speak at the trial of a law-suit; 
but by him, who has been appointed, an impartial opinion 
ought to be given. 

2. Whether appointed or not appointed, one who is 
conversant with the law has a right to speak; for he whose 
conduct is regulated by the law, delivers a speech inspired 
by the deity. 

This verse is quoted by the Apararka (P. 604). 

3. For the trial of all law-suits persons familiar with 
many branches of science should be appointed; no prudent 
man would entrust this task to a single person, though a 
virtuous one. 

4. Whatever judgment ten men versed in the Veda 
and jurisprudence, or three men familiar with the Veda, 
pass upon the case in hand, is right and valid sentence. 

5. The king alone, being the supreme ruler, is entitled 
to decide knotty law-cases; therefore private man should 
not pass a sentence alone; his opinion would leave roopi 
for doubt. 

6. The king should appoint, as members of the court, 
honest men of tried integrity, who are able to support the 
burden of the administration of justice like bulls bearing 
heavy load. 

7. The assessors of the king’s courts of judicature 
should be men skilled in matters of law, sprung from good 
families, veracious, and impartial towards friend and foe. 
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8. Either the court must not be entered, or law an< 
truth must be openly declared; but that man is a crimina 
who either says nothing, or speaks 1 alsely . 

9. But judges who, after having repaired to the court 
sit there in silent meditation, and do not deliver a candic 
opinion, as they ought, are all guilty of a deliberate falsehood 

10. One quarter of the iniquity committed falls upor 
the party in a cause, one quarter on his witnesses, one quartei 
upon all the assessors of the court, and one quarter or 
the king. 

11. Therefore should a judge, when he has entered the 
court, divest himself from both love and hatred, and deliver 
a fair opinion, in order that he may not go to hell. 

12. The king is blameless, the judges are absolved from 
iniquity, the sin falls upon the sinner’s head alone, when those 
who deserve punishment receive it. 

13. When all the members of a judicial assembly opine, 
“this is right,” the court is relieved from the dart of iniquity; 
but the dart remains in the wound, if they do not say so. 

14. That is not a judicial assembly where the elders 
are missing, nor are they elders who do not pronounce a 
just opinion, nor is that a just opinion which is against 
equity, nor is that equitable which is contaminated 
with fraud. 

III. 

On Evidence by writing. 

1. Written proof, witnesses, and possession, these are 
the three kinds of evidence, on which the right of property 
rests, and by means of which a creditor may recover his loan. 

2. A document remains always evidence, witnesses as 
long as they live, and possession becomes evidence after a 
lapse of time; thus it is propounded in the law-books. 
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3. What a man is not possessed of, that is not his own, 
even though there be written proof, and even though wit- 
nesses be living; this is especially the case with immovables. 

4. If a man foolishly suffers his property to be enjoyed 
by strangers, it will become those strangers’ own through 
the effect of possession, although the proprietor is known to 
be alive. 

5. Whatever property a proprietor sees with his own 
eyes being enjoyed by strangers, without for ten years assert- 
ing his rights, may not be recovered by him. 

6. Because he has been indulgent and looking on with- 
out asserting his rights, therefore he will be nonsuited, if 
(cf. Cl 3) he prefers a claim after the expiration of the above- 
mentioned period. 

7. If he is neither an idiot nor a mere child, and if 
the chattel is being enjoyed by a stranger while he is near, 
his property in it is extinct by law, and the adverse possessor 
shall keep it. 

8. Pledges, boundaries, the property of children, com- 
mon deposits, sealed deposits, women, and goods belonging 
to the king or learned Brahmins are not lost to the owner 
through their being possessed by a stranger. 

9. Even pledges etc., are lost, if strangers have enjoy- 
ed them for twenty years before the owner’s eyes; the property 
of women and of kings is excepted from this rule. 

10. The property of women and of kings can never be 
lost, even though it be enjoyed for hundreds of years by 
strangers who have no title to it. 

11. Where possession exists, but not title whatever 
exists, there a title, but not possession alone, can confer 
proprietory rights. 
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12. A title having been substantiated, the possession 
becomes valid; it remains invalid without a proved title. 

13. He who simply declares himself possessed of a 
commodity without having a title to it, is to be considered 
as a thief, in consequence of his pleading such illegitimate 
possession. 

14. He who enjoys without a title for ever so many 
years, the king of the land should inflict on that sinner the 
punishment of a thief. 

15. What a man possesses without a title, he must not 
alienate, being only the possessor of it; but after the death 
of the possessor such possessions devolve upon his family. 

16. In cases falling within the memory of man, possession 
of land with a title makes evidence. In cases extending 
beyond the memory of man, the hereditary succession of 
three ancestors is admitted as evidence, though the title be 
not produced. 

17. If a man is accused by him whom he has injured 
by taking possession of his property, he cannot escape defeat; 
only what has formerly been possessed by his fathers, and 
inherited by him in order, is his legitimate property. 

18. When possession has been held, even unlawfully, 
by three ancestors, including the father of the present 
occupant, that cannot be taken away from him, as having 
gone in order through three lives. [This is quoted by Medhati- 
thi on Manu 8.148], 

19. Common deposits ( anvahita ), stolen goods (h> ta), 
unspecified deposits ( nyasta ), deposits tor whose delivery a 
certain period has been fixed (?) [bald uatfabdhayachitum) , and 
what is being possessed in secret (‘■apj-atyaAscan yad bhuktam'), are 
six things possessed without a title. 

[Jolly’s rendering is defective. Medhatxthi (on Manu 
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8.148) -has explained this verse as follows: * anvdhita 9 is that 
deposit which is fraudulent, what is actually deposited being 
different from what has been previously shown ; — * hrtatri is 
what is stolen by breaking open a wall etc., while c balavastabdha ’ 
is what is robbed by open violence; * yachita is what is 
obtained by begging; ^nyaita and t afiratyaksam' are as rendered 
by Jolly.] 

20. If a litigant dies while a law-suit about possessions 
of his is pending, the son has to prove his title, the fact of 
his possession being insufficient to decide the suit. 

21. What has been in the hands of three ancestors for 
a very long time, though they had no title, cannot be lost, 
having gone in order through three lives. 

22. After the death of a creditor, even witnesses are no 
longer of avail, except if a statement made by the creditor 
himself on his death-bed has been preserved. 

23. For after the death of an adversary the deposition 
of his witnesses loses its force, an attested document only 
being capable of influencing the sentence in this case. 

24. But if a man not unsound in mind has preferred a 
legitimate claim, a witness may give evidence even after 
the claimant’s death, in case it be in a matter touching the 
six cases of deposit and the rest. 

25. In all business-transactions the latest act shall 
prevail, but m the case of a gift, a pledge, or a purchase, 
the prior act has the greater force. 

26. A contract of delivery and receipt may be made, 
with a view to gains by the lender on the principal sum, while 
remaining with the debtor; it is called a loan on interest, and 
money-lenders acquire their substance by it. 

' 2 * 7 . What is given by force, what is by force enjoyed. 
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by force caused to be written, and all other things done by 
force, Manu has pronounced void- 

28. If the creditor’s claim ceases to be admissible 
through length of time, he may still substantiate it by means 
of a document, if his tribe acknowledge his claim, or if he 
has a pledge, or can prove occupancy of the land in question. 

29. Written proof is declared to be of two sorts, the 
first, in the handwriting of the party himself, the second, 
in that of another person, the former being valid without 
subscribing witnesses, the latter requiring to be attested: 
the validity of both depends on the usage established in 
the country. 

30. That instrument which is not adverse to peculiar 
local usages, which declares the nature of the pledge made, 
and which is consistent in import and language, is termed 
proof. 

31. That instrument is not termed proof, which is 
executed by a person intoxicated, bjr one under duress, by 
a female, by a child, and that which is effected by force, by 
intimidation, and by fraud. 

32. A written contract loses its validity in that case 
also, if the witnesses, creditor, debtor, and writer be dead, 
unless its validity be insured by means of a pledge. 

33. If anything has been received or a public announce- 
ment been made, a contract retains its validity even after 
the death of the witnesses. 

34. Pledges are declared to be of two sorts, movable 
and immovable; both are valid when there is actual enjoy- 
ment, and not otherwise. 

35". Ap. instrument which has been produced in due 
Season, proclaimed in public, and repeatedly called into 
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remembrance, remains always evidence, even after the death 
of the witnesses. 

36. An instrument, whose purport nobody has heard 
of, which has remained unknown, or become the object of a 
law-suit, has no validity, not even while the witnesses are 
living. 

37. In the case of an instrument being deposited in 
another country, or burnt, or badly written, or stolen, time 
must be allowed, if it be in existence; if it be so in existence, 
the evidence of those who have seen it must be resorted to. 

38. If there exist doubts about a document, whether it 
be genuine or not, its authenticity must be proved by the 
handwriting of the party himself, by evidence of the con- 
tract, which it records, by peculiar marks, and by reasonable 
inference. 

39. If a document bears the name of a stranger and is 
designed for a different purpose, its authenticity has to be 
established with especial care by examining the connexion 
and former dealings of the two parties. 

40. A document written by the party himself must be 
authenticated by examining the writing, and an attested docu- 
ment be authenticated by examining the witnesses. Witnesses 
are overruled by documents, not documents by witnesses. 

41. If a document is split m two, or torn, or stolen, 
or effaced, or destroyed, or badly written, another document 
must be executed. This is the rule regarding documents. 

IV 

On Evidence by Witnesses and by Ordeal. 

1. In doubtful cases, when there are two conflicting 
parties, the facts have to be ascertained by the deposition 
of witnesses, us to what was seen, heard, or understood by 
them. 
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2. He has to be considered as a witness who has wn 
nessed a deed with his ears or eyes; with his ears, if th 
perpetrator of the deed has been speaking; with his eyes, 
he has been committing an action. 

3. Eleven descriptions of witnesses are recognise 
in law by the learned, five of which are made, and the remair 
iing six are not made. 

4. A witness by record, by memory, by accideni 
by secrecy, and by corroboration, these are the five classe 
of made witnesses. 

5. But the witnesses not made have been declare* 
by the wise to be six-fold, of which three are not appointed 

6. The fellow-villagers, a judge, a kindred, one authorize* 
to manage the affairs of the parties, one deputed by th* 
claimant. 

7. In family disputes, persons of the same family shal 
be witnesses. A smaller number of witnesses than three is 
objectionable, and they should be blameless, decent, am 
intelligent persons. 

8. They may be either Brahmans, or Vaishyas, oi 
Ksattriyas or else unimpeachable Shudras. Each of these shal 
be witness for persons of his own order, or for any order, 
if there are no witnesses of the same order. 

9. Among companies of artisans, men who are artisans 
shall be witnesses; and men of one tribe among those of 
the same; foresters among those living outside; and women 
among women. 

30. And if in any association, etc., any one falls out 
with his associates, he shall not bear testimony with regard 
to them; for they are all his enemies. 

11. The incompetent witnesses too have in the law-books 
been declared by the learned to be of five sorts, by reason 
of interdict, of delinquency, of contradiction, of voluntary 
deposition^ and of intervening decease. 
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12. Learned Brahmans, etc., by interdict; thieves, 
etc. if their delinquency has become public; by reason of 
contradiction, L e. if there is no agreement between the 
witnesses in a law -suit. 

13. Voluntary deposition is when a man comes and 
offers his evidence without having been asked to do so. 
Incompetent by intervening decease are all witnesses after the 
death of the claimant, except those instructed by him on the 
point of death. 

14. Learned Brahmans, ascetics, superannuated persons, 
and religious devotees, are those incapacitated by interdict: 
there is no other reason given for it. 

15. Thieves, public offenders, violent persons, gamblers, 
murderers, are incompetent from delinquency; there is no 
truth in them. 

16. If the statements of witnesses, who have been 
summoned by the king for the decision of an action, do not 
agree, they are rendered incompetent by contradiction. 

17. He who, without having been appointed, comes 
and offers his evidence, is termed a spy in the law-books; he is 
not worthy to bear testimony. 

18. How can any person bear testimony, if the claimant 
is no longer in existence, whose claim should have been heard ? 
Such a person is an incompetent witness by reason of inter- 
vening decease. 

19. If both parties in a dispute have witnesses, the 
witnesses of that party shall be heard which has brought 
forward the claim. 

(This is quoted by the Apararka P. 624). 

20. In such cases only, where the claimant is worsted 
in the trial, the witnesses of the defendant have to be 
examined. 

(This is quoted in the Apararka P. 624). 
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2;1 . . For the defendant answers word for word to the 
charge brought forward by his adversary; and indicating everj 
err or, in the assertions of the latter, he points out the true 
state of the case- 

22. No one should secretly confer with a witness 
summoned by his adversaiy ; neither should he cause him tc 
differ with another, a person resorting to such practices loses 
his suit. 

23. If a witness dies or goes abroad after having 
received the summons, those who have heard his deposition 
may give evidence; for a second-hand statement is evidence also, 

24. Even after a great lapse of time a written document 
does not lose its validity; if a man can write, he should 
commit it to writing himself ; if he cannot write himself, 
he should not cause it to be written by others. 

25. The deposition of witness by record remains valid up 
to the eighth year, that of a witness come by accident remains 
valid up to the fifth year. 

26. The deposition of a secret witness remains valid up 
to the third year; the deposition of a witness by corroboration 
is declared to lose its validity after one year. 

27. Or no definite period is adhered to in judging the 
validity of a deposition; for those learned in law have said 
that testimony depends upon memory. 

28. He whose intellect, memory, or hearing, has never 
been deranged, may give valid evidence even after a very 
considerable lapse of time. 

29. But six different kinds of law-cases have been 
indicated by the wise, m which witnesses are not concerned; 
evident signs take in these cases the place of the deposition 
of witnesses. 

30. One taken with a firebrand in his hand is manifest- 
ly an incendiary; one taken with a weapon in his hand is 
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known to be a murderer; if a man and another man’s wife 
are seen to play with one another’s hair, the man must be an 
adulterer. 

31. One who goes about with a hatchet in his hand, 
is a destroyer of bridges; one who is carrying an axe, is 
a destroyer of trees. 

32. One covered with hideous marks is a public 
offender. In all such cases witnesses are superfluous; only 
in the last-mentioned case of violence close scrutiny is required. 

33. Some one might make marks upon his person 
on purpose to injure an enemy. Therefore persons of acute 
perception should investigate such cases. 

34. One interested in the subject-matter, a friend, 

a servant, an enemy, one perjured, a sick or infamous person, 
cannot be made a witness. 

35. The king cannot be made a witness, nor mean 
artificers, nor public dancers and singers, nor a slave, 
nor a cheat, nor one exhausted, nor a decrepit old . man, 
nor a woman, nor a child, nor a potter. 

36. Nor can the following persons be made witnesses: 
one intoxicated, a madman, a negligent or distressed person, 
one extremely grieved, a gamester, a village priest, one who 
is gone out upon a long pilgrimage, one engaged in transmarine 
commerce, an ascetic, a scholar; 

37. One deformed, a single person, a learned Brahman, 
a man jof a vile class, an eunuch, a public dancer or singer, 
an atheist, an apostate, one who has deserted his wife or his 
holy fire, one who makes illicit offerings; 

38. One who eats from the same dish as the defendant 
in a law-suit, a servant, a member of the highest class, 
kinsmen, one formerly perjured, a dancer, one who lives 
by selling poison (?), a snake-catcher; 

39. A poisoner, an incendiary, a butcher, the son 
of a Shudra, one excluded from society, one -oppressed by 
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fatigue, a public offender, one exhausted, one who has suffere 
his fire to go out; 

40. One who associates with people of wicked habits 
an idiot, a seller of oil or roots, one who is possessec 
by a demon, an enemy of the king, weather-prophets, anc 
astrologers; 

41. A juggler, an avaricious or cruel person, enemies 
of a company of merchants, or an association of kinsmen, 
an irreligious man, one self-sold, one who has a limb too 
little, a Bhagavritti ; 

42. One who has bad nails or black teeth, a leper, 
one who betrays his friends, an idiot, a seller of spirits, 
a murderer, a leather-manufacturer, a lame man, an outcast, 
a forgei ; 

43. An impostor, one who has eaten too much, a 
robber, a follower of the king ; 

44. One who sells men, animals, meat, bones, honey, 
milk, water, or butter, a Brahman, and a member of a 
twice-born class who is guilty of usury , 

45. A man sprung from a good family, who neglects 
the duties of his class, a panegyrist, one who serves low 
people, one who quarrels with his father, and a mischief- 
maker. 

46. Nor a child, a woman, one man alone, an evil- 
doer, relatives, and enemies, because they would bear 
false testimony. 

47. A child would speak falsely from ignorance, 
a woman from levity, an evil-doer from habitual depravity, 
relatives from affection, enemies from desire of revenge. 

48. . By consent of both litigants even a single 
person may be a witness, and must be examined before 
the court. 

49. One who is oppressed by the conscience of his 
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guilty looks as if he was ill, is constantly shifting his 
position, and runs after every man ; 

50. Who suddenly coughs without reason, and draws 
repeated sighs ; who scratches as if writing with his feet 
and who shakes his arm and clothes ; 

51. Whose countenance changes colour, whose fore- 
head sweats, and whose lips become dry ; who looks above 
and about him ; 

52. Who talks a great deal without restraint, like 
a man in haste, and without being asked, such a person is 
manifestly a false witness, and should receive severe 
punishment. 

53. The above-mentioned persons, slaves, impostors, 
and the like, shall nevertheless be admitted to bear testi- 
mony, with due consideration of the weight of the case 
in hand. 

54. In ail cases of violence, theft, adultery, and 
both kinds of insult, the witnesses should not be 
scrutinised. 

55. He who does not give his evidence, although he 
has related what he knows to others, deserves extreme punish- 
ment ; for he is worse than a false witness. 

56. If a witness speaks falsely through covetousness, 
he shall be fined a thousand pan as ; if through distraction of 
mind, two hundred and fifty, or the lowest amercement; if 
through terror, the middling amercement ; if through friend- 
ship, four times the lowest ; 

57. If through lust, ten times the lowest amercement ; 
if through wrath, three times the next or middlemost ; if 
through ignorance, two hundred complete ; if thiough inat- 
tention, a hundred only. 

58. The judge, having summoned the witnesses, and 
bound them down firmly by an oath, shall examine them 
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separately, all of them familiar with the rules of duty ah 
acquainted with the circumstances of the case. 

59. Let him cause a priest to swear by his veracity, ; 
Ksattriya by his horse or elephant and his weapons, : 
Vaishya by his kine, grain, or gold, a Shudra by all possibli 
crimes. 

60. By ancient holy texts, which extol the pre- emineno 
of truth and denounce falsehood, let him inspire ther 
with deep awe. 

61. If there be contradictory evidence, the plurality 
'of witnesses decides the case ; if the number of witnesses oi 
both sides in a law-case is found to be equal, the 'defendan 
must be absolved. 

62. The deposition of the witnesses loses its validity in 
this case on account of the subtlety of evidence by witnesses. 
But if a litigant is, by the act of fate, abandoned by his 
witnesses in a law-suit, 

63. The wise will not have him absolved even through 
an ordeal. If a witness gives unmeaning evidence, the 
deposition of the appointed witnesses being full of meaning, 
his testimony is as good as ungiven. 

64. If the witnesses were to disagree with one an- 
-other as to place, time, age, matter, usages, tribe, or 
class, 

65. Such depositions, too, are worthless. If the 
witnesses name too low or too high a sum, 

66. This too must be known to make no evidence. 
This is the rule of witnesses. 

67. If, owing to the negligence of the creditor, both a 
written contract and witnesses are missing, and the defendant 
denies his obligation, three kinds of measures may be had 
recourse to : 

68. -Repeated admonitions, subtle ratiocination, and, 
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thirdly, an oath : these are the measures which a judge 
should successively resort to. 

69. He who does not refute his adversary’s statements, 
though he has been called upon to do so repeatedly, three 
or four or five times, will consequently be bound to pay 
the debt. 

70. If the defendant has resisted such an admonition, 
he shall aggress him by subtle latiocination founded upon 
place, time, and matter, upon the connexions of the party, 
circumstantial evidence, the nature of the case, and so 
forth. 

71. If reasonable inference also leads to no 
result, let him cause the defendant to undergo one of the 
ordeals, by fire, water, proof of virtue, and so forth, 
according to the time of the year and to the strength of 
the defendant. 

72. He whom the blazing fire burns not, whom the 
water soon forces not up, or who meets with no speedy 
misfortune, must be held veracious in his testimony on oath. 

He is freed from the charge; otherwise he is 
guilty. 

73. Let ordeals be administered if an offence has been 
committed in a solitary forest, at night, in the interior 
of a house, and in cases of violence, and of denial of a 
deposit. 

74. The same rule holds good in regard to women 
accused of bad morals, in cases of theft and robbery, and in 
all cases of denial of an obligation. 




III. — THEISM IN ANCIENT INDIA 


By Gobi Nath Kaviraj 
Part II 

The Non-theistic Systems. 

I have given in the foregoing pages a bare outline of the 
different theories relating to the origin of things. I now 
propose to deal more particularly with the principal notions 
of some of the recognized schools of non-theistical philosophy 
which bear, directly or in a remote way, on the problem of 
Theism. An exhaustive treatment “of the subject is prima facie 
impossible within the compass of these pages, but I have 
nevertheless endeavoured not to ■ exclude from my scope 
or dismiss unexarained any of the more important doctrines. 

A. The Charvaka view. 

First and foremost among the philosophies which deny 
the existence of a Personal God stands the material school 
of the Charvakas. Though this school of thought owing to 
its gross sensationalism had never succeeded in striking its 
roots deep into the soil of the country it still possessed an 
interest, almost unique in character, partly theoretical — in the 
eyes of controversialists, and partly even practical, though 
only to a very limited number. Its doctrines, if doctrines 
they could at all be called, were most mercilessly exposed 
by all the other systems, orthodox as well as heterodox ; and 
if they have survived to-day they have done so simply as so 
many ill-formulated theses without any pretention to 
speculative value. 
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Tradition ascribes to Brihaspati the foundation of tto 
philosophy of materialism *. An adheren 

The founder. r . . , c 

of this school of thought is therefore usuall] 
known as Barhaspatya. Cf. Vivarana Prameya Sangraha 
pp. 210 — 18 ; Sarvadarlana Sangraha (Poona Ed.)? p- 4. That 
Brihaspati was not a mythical personage is evideant Iron 
the Sutras extant in quotation under his name: 

Cf. (X) Bhaskara Bha?ya on the Vedanta Sutra 3.3.53 : 

(a) mmtk if 

(6) i 

(c) hxvdk&zttK l 

(d i 

(2) Sankara’s commentary on the Vedanta Sutra 3. 3. 53 : 

(a. I 

(b) ftlVTiVlC I 

(c) *RFT: gg** if 

# It is hard to say anything conclusively in regard to the 
identity of this Brihaspati with the scholar of he same name who 
is associated with the foundation of a school of politics. Bhasa in 
the Pratima (5th Act) and Kautilya in his Arthasastra refer, the 
latter very frequently, to Brihaspati as the author of an Arthasastra ; 
and it is interesting to observe that in the secdon of 

KLautUya’s work (Mysore Ed. p. 6) where the views of different 
Acharyas are cited as to the number and names of sciences fit for 
study Brihaspati is quoted as holding that sn^Tf and are the 

only branches of knowledge which deserve to be specially cultivated : 

and — the sciences dealing with the supersensuous — are 
ignoted as of subsidiary importance. May not this be a fact of 
some historical significarce ? 

f Noted in the Bharndi, Nir. Ed., p. 767. 

X These 3 Sutras occur elsewhere also; Varadaraja in his Kusu* 
maiijalibodhani quotes the Sutra marked Ob)in the same form; the Sutra 
defining *the Self appears also in the same fo* m in the Gita Bhasya of 
Sankara (18 5J and &va Sutra and with slight verbal alterations 
inthePratyabhijnahridaya (under SutraS), thus : spffiWOT 1 
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(3) Nllakaijtha on the Gita : 

( a ) 5$*: 1 

( bj ssm «£%«: jpq-tsb | 

(The last 2 Sutras are also quoted by Madhusudana, 
Nilakantha and Dhanapati in their commentaries on the Gita 
(16-11). 

(4) Sadananda in the Advaita Brahmasiddhi : 

(a) IrcTP^RJS: SfiT?T: ( 

(b) mm g^rr^r: 1 

( 0 ) *TOlNra«l$: 1 

We have already dealt at some length with this view in 
The doctrines. the preceding pages where we observed that it 
had been one of the main dogmas of the Lokayatika sect. 
We now pass on hurriedly to describe some of the other 
tenets of the school. 

Among these we may mention first of all the doctrine of 
the four elements. The Charvakas believed, very much like 
the Buddhist Philosophers, that Akasa was not an element at 
all; it was a Void, an absence of Only the four elements 

in their atomic condition were held to be the basic (root) 
principles in Creation. The external world, the sense-organs 
as well as the physical organisms were supposed to be the 
products of these primordial types of matter. But how this 
production comes to be possible is a question left unexplained. 
All kinds of causes, known or unknown s 5 being rejected, 

and the guidance of an Eternal Intelligence being regarded as 
superfluous, the materialist is left with the only alternative 
open to him, viz. to say that this production results from the 
fortuitous concourse of the blind constitutive particles oi 
matter. Nothing further can be said on this head. It would 
be illegitimate, so it is urged, to demand an explanation where 
no explanation can be given. 
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To the Materialists Life and Consciousness are practical- 
ly equivalent, and are both believed to originate from Matter. 
Sentience and the phenonema of mental life are material 
properties and need not imply a distinct immaterial substance 
as the Self. It is admittedly true that Consciousness is not 
observed to inhere in the particles of matter, either severally* 
or even collectively, but this is no argument against the fact 
that when these particles come to be arranged into a specific 
form in a manner not yet scientifically explicable they are 
found to show signs of life. This peculiar collocation of 
the atoms results in the formation of the organism 
This is the Self (?TR3?f). 

That consciousness is a function of the body may be 
proved by a process of logical demonstration, e.g. by the joint 
methods of Agreement and Difference and 

(a) Thus we find by observation, and there is no instance to 
the contrary, that for the manifestation of consciousness body 
is an inalienable factor and that discarnate consciousness is 
not possible. This shows that between organism gnd 
consciousness there exists some necessary bond, viz. that of 
Causality, (b) And Universal experience as expressed in 
judgments like “I feel hot, I feel tired” seems to vouch for 
the truth of this view. It is an indisputable fact that 
sensations and perceptions can arise only in so far as they are 
conditioned by a bodily mechanism. But it would not be 

# It appears that some of the older materialists did actually 
attribute consciousness to each of the atoms. But the view does 
not seem to have obtained currency 

t As tc how this peculiar collocation or organisation results it 
is answered that the union of parents is the immediate cause, and as 
a period of Universal Dissolution is not admitted the difficulty about 
the first°origin of life and Consciousness does not arise. Brahma- 
nanda’s Com. on Siddhanta bindu, p. 62. 
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so were not the body the substrate of consciousness, (c) Apart 
from this there is another pi oof in favour of the causal relation 
between Matter and Consciousness. This is afforded by the 
description in medical literature of the properties of particular 
preparations of food and drink (e.g. Brahmlghiita) conducive 
to the development of the intellectual powers.* 

( 1 ) First, since the body is declared to be the agent 
Problem of Karma ( 9 R^TT) of all actions it should, on grounds of 
vasana logical consistency, be held morally responsible 

for their natural consequences. But this is scarcely possible: 
(a) The particles which go to the formation of the body are 
always in a state of flux, so that the body which performs an 
action (gjff) at one moment does no longer persist at the 
next to feel its reaction (*TT*T). (b) And even if this momentary 
fluctuation be not admitted it is nevertheless undeniable that 
the body suffers change: the bodies in two different periods 
of life are different from each other, for otherwise they could 
not have different sixes. The appearance of a different size 
implies that the former size is destroyed which is possible 
only when the subject m which it resides (i. e. is 

also destroyed. 

(li) Secondly, the material theory is incompetent to 
Pi obiem_^oi_ jn.ma account f or the facts of memory and recognition 

(^3-TTcT & ST3IT$TfrT) • Necessity of thought demands that 
memory and the original experience (sg-jpre) which gives rise 
to dt should be referred to one and the same conscious subject, 
but this identity of reference would not be possible if the 
subject were not fundamentally an unchangeable unity. 

To these alleged objections the Charvaka replies that 
they are more apparent than real. F or the second difficulty 
may be easily got over by supposing that the traces 
left by previous experiences are capable of being transmitted 

— — — ~ — m — — — — 

•* See NyayamanjarT, pp. 439 — 440. 
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from the prior moment to the succeeding moment 
i. e. from the material cause ( jyqrgcisr ) ^ own to ^ ts direct 
product 

As to how this may he possible one may consider, the 
Charvaka says, the analogous instance of the transference of 
the odour of musk to ‘the cloth in contact with it. Here 
the only condition observed to be necessary is the presence of 
a relation between the two objects. And between a cause 
and its effect — the case under consideration — such a relation 
does undoubtedly exist. The unity of reference may also be 
ensured by the admission that the impressions, though trans- 
ferable, do pertain to, i. e. are preserved and revived 
(reproduced) in, a single line or Causal series. 

As regards the first point the position of the 
Charvaka prevents him from recognising its cogency 
as an objection. An inveterate foe of the doctrine of 
Adrista, he finds no justice, natural or moral, in 
the government of the Universe, so that the verjr 
question of the necessity of logically unifying Karma with its 
fhala does not appear to him as a problem calling for solution. 
Bhoga— the experience of pleasure and pain-is not determined by 
a previous Karma *k), but comes by Chance f 
over which there is no control. This being so, the subjective 
unity sought for to explain the synthesis of cause and effect 
needs hardly a ground for establishment.* 

But even if it were needed we could find it in the unity of 
the organism. Recognition testifies to the identity of the 
body through all its changing states; and this recognition can 
not be pronounced false as in the case of nails pared and 
renewed, for there is no chance here as in the example cited of 
the body being once destroyed and then substituted by a fresh 

*Tbis frame of mind will make intelligible the principles of 
conduct involved in teachings like sf^ir pssrr fa etc. 
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one of a similar kind. The fact of recognition which is brought 
forward as subversive of the alleged momentarmess of an 
object appearing one m consciousness is fatal also to the 
mutability of the organism. 

Besides the above, there are three moie views of the 
material school according as the Self is identified with (1) the 
sense-organs with (2) the principle of Life (srpjr), 

or with (3) Mind (jjifr:'!. 

The advocates of the first view set forth that the senses 
are really the intra- organic conscious agents. This view is 
based on the facts that consciousness and bodily movements 
( %tJT ) follow from the initiation of the senses and that 
the judgments expressed in “I am blind &c" shewing the 
identity of the Self with the sense organs are universally 
accepted as valid. Vatsyayana thus describes the view: 

msnfepiiTmjTtTST 

cr«n wsttcj; i ta;# *»i% 

^IcTSTST | (3.1.2) 

The second view consists in maintaining that as the 
senses depend for existence and operation on the Vital Prin- 
ciple this principle itself is really the source of intelligence. 
The fact that the presence and absence of the senses involve 
the origin and non- origin of knowledge does not necessarily 
point to their agency ; the fact may be equally explained on 
the hypothesis of their instrumentality. Moreover, if agency 
were to be assigned to the senses there would ensure an 


*Nyayamarijau, p. 437, lines 16-19. 

fCf. also Vedanta Sara (JTva. Ed,, 1915) pp. 95-96; Siddhanta- 
btndu, with RatnavalT ( Adv. Mafij Ed. ), pp. 56-57* ^63-64 ; and 
more particularly Vivarana Prameyasangraha, p. 181, lines 13-24. 
10 
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insurmountable difficulty in consequence of the absence 
organs about the ongin of action. Again, the question arise 
which of the senses is the agent — each of them severally 
all combined ? In the former case, is the agency simultaneo 
or successive ? Now it is absurd to think that the agen 
belongs to all the senses indifferently, for the object of o 
sense never becomes ; Cognisable to another and the senses a 
never known to work concurrently in producing an effec 
The alternative of simultaneity is of course out of the questic 
As to the remaining contention that each of the senses mi 
be an agent in succession, the reply is : if each of these be t 
absolutely independent agent, as asserted, it is likely that 
Case of conflicting movements due to varied resolutions tl 
balance of the whole bodily organism should be upset, bi 
this' is never known to happen. But if the senses wei 
subservient in their functions to the guidance of a Superit 
Entity it would be reasonable to hold this latter to be the trn 
Sen rather than the senses. This Entity is Prana, the principl 
’of Persistence during 'Sleep and Wakeful Condition alike*. 

Finally, we may mention the view which claims tha 
Consciousness is a quality of the Mindt. Brahmananda, ii 
his commentary on the Siddbanta bindu (Advaita Manjari Ed. 
p: 57), explains the grounds on which this theory is founded 
stating that the other organs are only the means of indeter- 
minate Sense-kndwleclge SST*?), but it is mind 

^Vidvanmanorailjini ( jTva Ed , 1915, pp, 96-97) Cf Brahma- 
nanda s Com. on Siddhantabindu, p. 57, lines 13-14. 

+ See Vedanta Sara, p. 97 ; Nyaya Sutra 3.1,16 ; Nyaya 
Kandall, p 72 , 25-26 Nyayamanjarl, p. 441 ; Vivaraiia Prameya 
Sangraba. pp. 181 — 182 This old materialistic doctrine ofqpjq- 
was recently levived with fresh vigour by the late Mm, 
Rakh&lst Dasa N>ayar‘atna ; see his Tattvamra with his own com- 
mentary well as its tefutation by Pandit Hari Dasa Sastrl, M A, 
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alone that introduces into such knowledge the element of 
determinateness. For this reason, as well as because it controls 
by virtue of its power of Volition (sgrg^q) the outer organs 
and may persist and function singly even when the latter 
happen to be absent (e. g. on the plane of existence called 
Svapna), the Mind is the true Self. 

In these different views there is perfect agreement as to 
Senses the only the number of p> amanas recognised, for all of 

sou ices ot right them admit that perception is the only way 

knowledge of gaining a right knowledge of things. 
Inference is not a valid proof, in as much as the Universal 
and Necessary relation on which it is based cannot be 
discovered- In other \\ ords, it is practically impossible and 
logically incongruous to ascend, merely by a process of 
multiplication of individual instances ( from limited 

sense-experience to a knowledge of Universal Truths ( 

5STTI% ). Bare enumeration of facts, however far it 
may be carried, hardly suffices to find out the element of 
Necessity involved in generalisations. Perception is unable 
to establish the truth of Induction. For though perception 
may tell us e. g. that this particular A is related to this 
particular B this knowledge would hardly justify its extension 
in the form of ‘all A’s are related to B’s.’ What right have 
we, with the limited faculties at our command, to jump into 
the Unknown and assert a Categorical Universal proposition ? 
Moreover, the assertion of such a proposition would 
presuppose the elimination of all accidental factors (STcnT^T 
But how is the absence of these factors to be made 
known ? Perception would not avail where these are by nature 
supersensuous, and the validity of inference as a proof has 
been already controverted. There would thus cling an abiding 
suspicion, not removeable by any means accessible to man, 
as to the truth of every universal judgment. 
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Possibility of 
practical life 
not overthrown 


Thus according to the Charvaka perception being ti 
only criterion of existence whatever is n 
perceived is held to have no existence 
all : This vie 

naturally leads up to scepticism. But for practical purpos 
probability ( ) alone is sufficient*. Thus at tl 

sight of smoke rising from a certain place there arises in tl 
mind a sense of the probability of fire, and not of its certaint 
and this is enough for all practical purposes. For this en 
there is no need to assume the existence of a distinct kind c 
evidence, called Inference. The notion of pramana as bein 
the basis of certain knowledge is due to Chance Coincidenc 
( ') between the knowledge which led to the activit 

( tHhrqj fTfrf 1 and the attainment of the object in which th< 
activity is fulfilled ( )> i- e. harmony betweei 

thought and object. 


From the above sketch of the philosophical notions o 
Rejection ot the materialists it can well be seen why then 
the Divine is no room for God in this system. The 

Principle. usual arguments held out by the theists have 

not for them the force of persuasion. Adnsta or even the 
principle of physical causality being denied, it is idle to argue, 
they would say, that God is the moral Governor of the world 
adjusting the Katmas of the JIvas, or that He is the Universal 
Agent — the author of the contingent phenomena. And to one 
to whom the Vedas reveal no signs of infallibility it is equally 


So far this view is exactly what Aicesilaus is said to have 
asseited in reply to the Stoic’s objection that scepticism makes life 
impossible, viz —“Probability is the only rule of practical life”. This 
is the doctrine of Probabilism The difference, however, lies in 
this that wtjile Arcesilaus doubts all knowledge, including even 
sense-perception, the ChatvSka leaves margin for it. 
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vain to attempt showing that from them the existence of a 
Omniscient Spirit could be inferred. And last but not least, 
Inference itself ( ) is denied. The senses do not 

confessedly reach Him and verbal testimony falls under the 
category of inference. There is no means of ascertaining, 
therefore, that an all-knowing, all-powerful spirit exists. 
Nature ( ), and not God, is the watch-word of this 

school*. 


(Tfl be continued) 


‘"The position of the Lokayatikas is thus summarised in the 
Vivarapa Prameya Saug.aha, p, an,: »j*r*ge*r*W flW, •nerew* 
sw«$, wram? « 




IV. gleanings from the history and 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF N YAYA- VAlSESIKA 
LITERATURE 

By Gopinath Kavira.t, 

Prefatory Note 

The history of Nyaya Yaisesika Philosophy remains still 
to be written, and the time does not seem to be yet ripe for 
undertaking at present a work of this kind m as thorough;. a 
manner as might be desired.- , In the meantime a good deal of 
spade work will have to be done: thus, it will be necessary to 
survey the whole field carefully and have an , accurate and up 
to date knowledge of the resources available for this purpose. 

Suali, Faddegon, Keith, — to name some among many — 
have rendered brilliant services to the cause of Nyaya Vaisesika 
Philosophy by their invaluable works. But as their had 
necessarily to rest on insufficient data none of t these works 
can properly claim to be a history of philosophy, presenting 
a consistent and exhaustive account of the development of 
thought in all its shades. 

As refards bibliography Mr. Chakravarti’s paper on 
‘Navy a Nyaya in Bengal' (in the J. A. S. B.) is excellent ; 
but its scope is narrow and it is a bit too scrappy. Dr. Vidya- 
bhusana’s posthumous ‘History of Indian Logic’ is interesting ; 
but though apparently exhaustive it suffers from the same 
limitations, and I believe to a much greater extent ; and it 
seems that the book needs a careful revision, especially, 
where it treats of the bibliography of the mediaeval and 
modern schools. 

The following pages represent an humble, but»further, 
contribution in the field, made on the basis of the available 
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data, in the hope of helping to prepare the ground foi a 
systematic History of Xyaya Vaise>ika Philosophy. These 
data consist, among others in the study of (a) about 15,00 
Manuscripts in original on the subject belonging to the Library 
of the Government Sanskrit; College Benares and to certain 
local private Collections, and of (b) others as reported in the 
various Catalogues and Notices of Mss. 

The History of Nyaya Vaisesika Philosophy is expected 
to follow soon. But its accomplishment and publication will 
naturally depend upon those of the bibliography herewith 
presented. 

The Ancient Section of the work needs a separate and 
Special treatment : it has been therefore omitted from these 
pages and will appear in a forthcoming issue of the 
“Studies.” 


Gopinath Kaviraj 
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THE MEDIAEVAL PERIOD. 

In the following pages we shall start at once with the 
mediaeval period and proceed slowly with the course of time, 
reserving for a separate study the early history of the Litera- 
ture of the systems and its bibliography. 

It is assumed that the mediaeval age of the Nyaya- 
Vaisegika schools of thought opened with the eighth century, 
when the writings of Uddyotakara and Pragastapada had 
already become things of the past. There is no doubt that 
the Hindu Nyaya Sastra suffered a temporary eclipse m these 
times under the overshadowing influence of Buddhist (and Jain) 
Sciences of Reasoning. It is probable that the Buddhist mon- 
asteries of Nalanda, Vikramasila, &c. had some share in 
bringing about this end. That individual scholars of extra- 
ordinary powers rose in defence of Buddhist Philosophy and 
set themselves to the task of demolishing whatever they 
found inconsistent with the accepted notions of their schools 
is beyond a shadow of doubt. And this they did more from a 
vindictive zeal than from any righteous or sensible motive. 
The name of Dharmakirti'as one among many such polemic 
authors may be cited in this connection. 

The curtain rises with the appearance on the scene of 
Bhasarvajna, the author of Nyayasara, in Kashmir and of 
Trilochana, the tutor of the great Vachaspati Misra, on the 
plains. 


I. BHASARVAJNA. 

As far as our present knowledge extends it may be said 
with justice that Bhasarvajna’s Nyayasara stands unique in 
the history of the Mediaeval School of Nyaya philosophy in 
India. But the work has not been ithoroughly examined yet, 
and I believe that a careful analysis of its contents will yield 
results of great historical interest. It would be foreign to 
It 
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the purpose of these pages to enter into an examination of this 
kind, but some points may be noted in passing. 

d. (a) In the first place I take up the question of the 
number of pramanas. Here Bhasarvajna is very emphatic in 
his assertion that (1) Prutyaksa, (2) Anumana and (3) Agama 
are the wiiy pramanas to be recognized (pp. 30 s , 34 1 °~i i) 
the other alleged pramanas, including upamana, already coming 
under the above. The rejection of upamana,* to which the 
old School held fast with su< li tenacity, is certainly character- 
istic, and is probably to be accounted for as the effect of 
the influence of Yoga Philosophy (cf. Yo. Sut. 1 . 7 )+, which 
might have acted upon it directly or through the Pratyabhijng 
philosophy. 

fb) While setting forth the means to be adopted for real- 
ismg Mok'-a, Bhasarvajna prescribes i%ariq ? nr consisting of 

* J he Sarva Siddh nta Samgraba, in its section on Nyayn 

(VL^s, p. 2 4 9), observes W*orf 5 | g This 

1 in’ei pret as tefe.ring to Bhasarvajfia whom we 

know as the earliest writer among the Naiyfyikas admitting the 
threefold character of pramanas. This interpolation seems to be 
confirmed by the statement of the famous Karik , i n Sure.^var- 
icharva’s MSnasoIIasa, II. x 7 ., 8 (Mysore Ed„ pp. 49.50), which 
also occurs in the Tarkikaraksa ( p 56), viz., 

wnth* ^TsrjsFtr: 3^: 1 

=qf- I 

where Mallinatha explains the word as i.e. follo- 
wers of the doctrines of ^ or for being a work of 

Bhasarvajna, see infra . 


t Though Sankhya too admits three pram mas (Sam. Sut. 
1.99 101 ; S«p KilnkS 4), ,t s influence on Bh.i*arvajfia's work 

was nothin*. The possible allegation of VaM. influence, if veil 
founded, would be more t° th e po i„t. But it does not appear 
that Bhasarvajna had much sympathy with this school 
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*PT:, andf^rnn%«n«r. This, he holds, is to serve as a 

helping practice for the sterilisation of k/efas, and, through a 
graduated course of what are technically called Sadhanas viz. 

FWH and the other qiRTI^s, for the attainment of 
Samadhi. This is exactly the view expressed in Yo. Sut. II. 1. 

(c) It also appears that the classification of prameya* in 
Nyayasara (p. 34), viz. into ^T, and 

SWTqfsr follows on the lines of the Yoga Sutras II. 16-17, 
25-26+ (cf also V i j nanabhiksu* s Introduction to Sahkhya 
Pravachana Bhasyam). That Bhasarvajna had exactly these 
Sutras in his mind would follow as a plain corollary from a 

# [ fail to see any ground in Dr Vidyabhusana’s staiement 
(Int o. to Nyayasara, p. 2) that Bhasaivajila “treats only one topic, 
viz swim in his work,” for the whole cf the latter portion of the 
book (pp. 34I 2-419 j i s devoted to a consideration of the piumet/as. 
It is Immaterial that his formulation of the pramejas should differ 
from that of the older school. 

t We need not suppose that this fourfold division of prameya 
in Nyayasara is based directly upon an analogy of the 4 any a 
saccas of the Buddhists (cf. Sarnyutta Nikaya, V. 420-2). But 
as to the further question whether some of the Yoga Sutras them- 
selves, as we have them to-day, originated under Buddhistic 
influence, it would be out of place to suggest any reply here. It 
is enough for the purpose in hand to concede that the Yoga Sutras 
in their present form and Vyasa’s Commentary upon them are earlier 
than BhUsarvajna's day; and thH I believe will be readily allowed. 
We may also remember that in Bhasarv&jna’s time or even before it, 
the doctrines and practices of Yoga had been widely in currency in 
Kashmir. That peculiar foim of Kashmir haivaism which goes by 
the name of Pratyabhijna Dai Sana had aheady been evolved as a 
compromise between the Theism of Yoga and the Advaita of 
Sankara; and in this Datsana* theiefoie, Yoga eccupies a piominent 
position. Living in such a religious atmosphere, it was not * barge 
that Bhasarvajna should have beep deeply influenced in bis doc tripes 
by Yoga. 
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•comparative study of Nyayasara p. 34 1 5 ( 

.and Yoga Sut. II. 16. 

(d) Bhasarvajna’s definition of sreq^T may be cited as 
a further example of how yoga deeply influenced his whole 
mental outlook. Perceiving that Gautama’s arsq^rnTUT (Ny. 
Sut. 1.1.4) does not apply to the transcendental visions of the 
Yogins* for which the contact of an object with the sense 
organs is not a necessary precondition and which with him had 
a profound reality, he was constrained to alter the 
accordingly, thus : ^nfStST®^ l 

B. It may seem, however, that the introduction into a Nj'aya 
work ideas and practices which we have been accustomed to 
associate with Yoga is of the nature of an accident. But as 
a matter of fact it has a historical significance which grows 
deeper in interest the more our acquaintance is widened with 
the course of ancient and mediaeval philosophy. For, though 
Y r oga in its wider form has been practically accepted by every 
system of Indian philosophy, its relation with Nyaya is m 
some manner more special, and perhaps fundamental. Here 
are, for example, some instances recorded in literature where 
the expression Yauga is employed invariably to indicate “a 
professor of or pertaining to Nyaya : ” 

(i) sn*r 

^tnflrerjrcqr i 

Syadvad a Manjari (Yaso Vi jay a Jaina Series, p. G28). 

# It Is strangle that whereas Nyaya Sutras do not recognise 
at all, the Vais, Sutras dwell upon it at great length (cf. 
Vais, Sut. 9.1,11-15). Neither Vatsyayana nor Uddyotakara take 
note of it. The latter, on the other hand, definitely asserts 
to be sixfold, and is silent on what is known as It 

would seem that before the days of Tattvachinta map! the difference 
between and was not positively declared in a 

Nyaya treatise. Cf Raghumtha’s Padaitharatnamala, p. 7 1 
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(ii) 

Saddarsana Samuccaya Vrtti, by Gunaratna, p*49* 

(iii) qmjqf 3T5rirqw^t 

(That this is the view of the Naiyayikas is well-known 
(cf their theory of anuvyavasaya) . It is ascribed 
to them in the most unequivocal terms by Ananta 
Virya himself, at p. 49 of the above gloss ; thus, 

(iv> qwt l 

Ibid, p. 44. 

(v ; *ipt ^t*nraw?*r, &c. 

Ibid, p. 44. 

(vi) Cf Raja Sekhara’s §addargana Samuccaya (YaSo- 
Vijaya Jama Series), pp 8 & 12 (verse 23)* 

These evidences, though coming from sources not recog- 
nised as orthodox, need not be summarily dismissed as calling 
for no attention. [But cf Nyaya Varttika, Ben. Ed., p. 105, 
under Sutra 1.1.29 where the word “Yauga” is employed in 
the sense of “Naiyayika.”] Their cumulative weight is consi- 
derable. Besides, the Sarva Siddhanta Safrgraha of San- 
kara (pp. 24 11 , 28 3 , 10 12 ) affoids distinct proof in support 
of a relation existing between Nyaya and Yoga, for it is 
maintained there that according to Nyaya Mok§a follows 
directly from Yoga, a doctrine which it. shares in common with 
the Patan jala system (as distinguished from the Saftkhya where 

* Cf also: ifcnRr^iwn: 

(Nyaya Siddhantamala of Jayavama, Ms of Babu Dllceita Ja$e 
fol. i6at-b' 
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jMna is held to be the immediate cause of Mukti*). The Nyay 
EXarSana, in its present form, contains some Sutras (4-2.38-41 
where the practices of Yoga are strongly recommended. 

C. From the above it seems to be pretty clearly made or 
that the relation between Nyaya and Yoga was an intimate on< 
and Bhasarvajfia in laying stress upon certain Yoga practices i 
his treatise on Nyaya was not guilty of irrelevancy. Hi 
exposition was only a reflection — dim but faithful — of the thei 
existing medleian condition of this philosophy. But how 
under what ascertainable influences, this fusion came abou 
is a question to which no thoroughly convincing answer cai 
be returned at present. Probably the right explanation wil 
be found, inter alia, in the discovery of a bond of historica 
unity between these schools, and in my opinion this is sup 
plied by the original Sivagama or its philosophical counterpart 
the so-called ISvaravada, out of which not only the presenl 
form of Yoga and Nyaya, but the later Saiva philosophies 
also may have well arisen and gradually crystallised them- 
selves into independent systems. 

At any rate in Nyayasara Saiva influences are clearly 
discernible in many places. On p. 39 Bhasarvajna observes 
that two things are requisites as immediate antecedents fo 
a 'direct vision of the Supreme Self (called here Siva) and 
Final Release 5SP5T;) to follow, viz- (known 

as ^T*fPT r Rr) and 3TFR’ towards Mahesvara. This sloka 
is quoted : 

*racr vsfeeqfo it 

< stcnsarari ^qfcqq; vi. 20), 

*• See Ibid, pp. 36 40 & 41 . Cf Sa , Sut 3 20 — snsn«-gfa»: 1 The 
Yoga view, as represented in Sarvasiddhanta Sangraha, is briefly 
thi« 1 

srasri3«uft 'jw > qiiww u 
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It is, as we know, a stock verse among the Saivas (cf Sarva 
DarSana Saiigraha, Saiva Darsana). The inculcation 
,23) of course, but it may be due in both cases to Saiva 
influence. And similarly when we find in Nyaya Sara, p. 35, 
the concept of Igvara expressed in language like ‘ 

TSTfSJS: W vrargrq; *%***: ^r%?r; 

WTrfT ’ it is hard to decide between Yoga and 
Saivism as its probable source. t he definition here given is 
taken almost verbatim from Yoga Sutras 1.24-54, but then it 
is likely that these Sutras themselves were originally of Saiva 
formulation. It may be remembered that the word or 

as found in Nyaya & Yoga) was originally a name of 
Siva, as the corresponding word (of Sarakhya), or rather' 

its derivative came to mean Narayapa.* [We are not 

concerned here with the metaphysical contents of the terms 
and or but only with their sectarian 

meanings.] In this way then the philosophy of StJCRgr? is 
brought into close contiguity with the Saiva theology, and we 
can understand why Sankara (Ved. Sut. 2.2.37) should have 
arrayed in a line (under Igvuravadinst) such opponents as the 

* This would be a confii mation of what Gunaratna actually 
says in his commentary on Haribhadra’s 8 addai sana Samui caya : 
Rdjasiekhara ( pp. 34,42-43) tco mentions the fate 
that the Sankhyas were worshippers ot Narayapa ( stu. isramT: ) and 
the Yogins of Is vara or !§iva ( )• In this connection the 

conception of £§iva as the Yogin par excellence may also be remem- 
bered as implying that Yoga was theologically a Saiva system. 

■f This is not the right place to enter into a discussion of 
I*rt9!3C and its relation to the other Vadas which arose in ancient 
India, in attempting to solve the problem of Efficiency ( fafaxitar ) 
and the Origin of Motion. In a general sense Nyaya too, while 
dealing with this question, must come under the category of 
The fact that Nyaya Sutras 4.1.20-21 are directed against* 

409s not indicate, however, that this view is repudiated as altogether 
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advocates of Yoga, Nyaya, Vaisesika and other Saiva doctrines. 
[It is to be remembered that the of is 

explained in Ratnaprabha, Bhamati and Anandagiri as bearing 

on <rv£*iprircr]* 

It is historically interesting to note how the element of 
Bhakti has come to find a place in Bhasarvajna’s work. The 
notion that Bhakti is the invariable antecedent of Jnana is 
admittedly very old in India. Certainly the conception was 
familiar as an integral part of the theology of Nyaya (Vais.) 
when the Sarvasiddhanta Sangraha was written, for its import- 
ance is recognised there: the doctrine of sjfgj 1 ( = Faith ? ; 
perhaps the word is here an equivalent of and has not 

yet assumed the highly emotional colouring of the later age) 
and the parallel doctrine of Grace (ST59T5) are accepted as 
essential in this twin system, so that Mok?a or Realisa- 
tion of the Self’s Identity is held in both the Schools to ensue 
through Faith ( ) and Divine Grace ( ST^TR: ), the 
mutual difference of the Schools being that while Nyaya 
adhered to Yoga as the diiect antecedent of Moksa, Vuige- 
§ika kept away from it. The beginnings of this doctrine 
may be traced back to a remote past (perhaps even to the 
pre-upani?adic period), but its connection with Nyaya re- 
mains for investigation. I suppose that here, too, as elsewhere, 

unwarrantable ; it means simply that the extreme form of this 
doctrine as illustrated in the so-called qrgqfj in Sarvadarsana 

Sangraha (e.g. of Iswara, meaning that the Agency 

of ISwara is free and spontaneous, and not deta mined by the Kar- 
mas of the JIvas) is incompatible with its general background Cf. 
Tat. ’pka, p. 418, lines 13-14. 

0 Raja J§ekhara & Guaaratna take 

(called qqfqr in fqre 3 i 3 ;ksO) 

& 1 

These ere two out of the 4 Mahesvara sects, Rataaprabhfi end 
Anandagiri differ from this view. 
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the influence of Saivaism is palpable. [Bhasarvajna notes the 
element alone, but we may be sure that he had nothing 
to say against the corresponding element of Grace too, which 
occurs m the SvetaSvatara Upanijad, a high authority with 
Bhasarvajna, as with all Saiva philosophers.] 

D. Another point to which attention may be briefly drawn 
in a study of Nyayasara is the recognition of a distinction 
between Nyaya and Vaigegika in their earlier (but post- 
Vatsyay an lya) forms in the conception of Moksa The 
former held that Mok?a consists in the attainment of the 
essentially blissful character of the Self, involving of course 
cessation of all Pain (which embraces, among other things, the 
sensible pleasure too), but the latter, unable to conceive of any 
higher pleasure than what passes for it in the world, Were 
reluctant to admit that in Moksa happiness persists. Their 
view of Moksa was thus negative, as consisting in the absence 
of all the vi§esagunas of the Self, including with other qualities 
as we ll as & SffFT- Bhasarvajna notes this distinc- 

tion (pp 39-41)* and taking side with the N aiyayika (p. 4l 7 ^ 8 j, 
thus concludes “ sHR* (i-e. 13*3^ fVumT 'STIcSn^TSST 

■y-^faarpgr: (cf- Guiiaratna’s report' of this 

wew, pp- 93-94).1 That such a distinction did really exist 
between the two systems during a certain period would bfe 
evidenced by the two definitions of S f*T in Sarvasiddhanta 
Safigraha : 

(i) Under “Vai^esika paksa” We have (V. 35-36)- 

* The Commentators Bhatta Raghava (Ben Sk Coll. Ms. 
162, fol 9 8a4) and Jaya Simha Suri (pp. ^ 2 , 284) .plainly ascribe 
the two views as expounded in Nyayas§ra to Vai£esiUa an y ya. 

t This view, which latterly came to be associated with 
NySya, had been recognised as a ^ in VatsySyana’s Coinn entary 

on Nv« Sut. 1,1.2a- 
12 
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?w*nr wroipwwffcra! t 

5 ?r i 

(ii) Under “Naiyayika pak?a” (VI. 41-43) — 

i5T5!ir*Tf5T3»jT%5 *srr*wi% 5 fgrq?rt^ 1 r i 
I*OT% 'piTOR* | 

IwTSKramrwi^' ll* 

Whether this Ananda element found admission into NySya 
directly through Vedanta or through its Kashmirian repre- 
sentative — the Pratyabhijna £ chool of thought — cannot be 
ascertained. But the authorities quoted (cf Vidyabhusana’s 
Ed., p. 40 10 ~ 13 ) by Bhasarvajfia are worthy of note. 

I think the above will suffice to bring out the historical 
importance of this neglected treatise, and serve as a plea for 
its wider appreciation. 

***** 

It was not known whether Bhasarvajfia had written any 
other work, besides the one under notice. Neither Vidya- 
bhu$ana nor Suali seems to have anything to say in this 
regard. But Bhatta Raghava, whose tika on Nyayasara may be 
pronounced to be the oldest extant Commentary on the book 
supplies positive proof to show that Bhasarvajfia had written 
a gloss called 3jt*trr on his own work. I do not entertain any 
doubt as to the identity of this Bhiisana with the NySya- 
bhu$aoa mentioned by Gunaratna (p. 94 6 ) and RajaSekhara 

° The sloka occurs in a slightly variant form in the following 
J§lok- : — 

^ 3 gbfi dr^qiTir h> 

The expression "a =3 tSrfa^igPai ” is significant. Over against the 
above aftahd$j^j.pwever, the statement in the Naisadha ( 17 . 75 ) — grfiq 
tf: &c. which may be explained as either due to 

cdpfiision (comm to in the later period) or as referring to the original 
system .instead of Its' mediaeval modification. 
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(p. 10 7 ) as the oldest of the 18 commentaries on Nyayasara. 
And it is this to which Jaya Si o ha Suri in his 'Commentary 
on Nyayasara so often refers.* Here is what Bhatta Raghava 
says (I quote from Ms. 162 of the Government Sanskrit 
Library, Benares) : (cf Vidya 

bhQ§ai.ra’s Ed. of Nyayasara Text, p. 2 9-10 ) T 5 TS??r 

i ^tot =at «rrcr$%*«firar- 

?rr*Ti%PCTcr ms: nftrigars I 

FoL 116*“ s ’ 


In N yayasara the reading generally met with is this ; — yrq j. 

i- e. the word sigvnr m the 
definition of pram an a (viz- STATTW*! ) is em- 
ployed to guard against the possible inclusion of and 

qrj»f. Bhatta Raghava criticises the above as pedantic, and 
for his own part approves the reading and 

The ground of his preference, he adds, is that Bhasarvajna 
himself has established that reading 03i§jrf5r) with the stamp 


of his sanction in commenting on the word m jjqtrr. 

In continuation of the evidence of Bhatta Raghava we 
may point out that in Nyaya Lilavati Vallabhacharya also 
refers to Bhasarvajna as the author of Bhusana. Thus — 

cTt%5 ^T’tFrT^lr^rT'sr^tTcTf 'Tijj I 

afac^JT^i^fcrtn 

(Nyaya Lilavat!, Nir. Ed., p. 3d). 

The question here relates itself to the existence of 
as an independent guna. The author of Bhutan a denies it 
as unnecessary, and thus breaks loose from the traditional 
ideas of the school (cf. Vaig. Sut. 1 . 1.6 and Prasastapada, 
p. 111). Hence, the above remark. f 


*> Cf. VidyabhQsana Ed. pp. 56,64 

t In commenting on Nyayasira (Vidy&b hu§a( 

;a Ratrhava makes the following observa 1 ^n^r«fIowing' v tf 


Bhatta Raghava makes the following observa 
according to Bhasarvajna gw & as 


lOwing'Hfi^t ■ 
gun as haired 
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Again, Chitsukha quotes in his Tat tv&pradi pika (N. Sag. 
Ed., 1915, p. 224), under the name of Bhu?atjakara (wqror- 
the definition of Viparyaya as JffEtn % 

A glance at Nyayasara (Vidyabhusana’s Ed., p. 2 8 ) would 
sjiow that this is Bhasarvajna’s own definition. [Observe that 
here also Bhasarvajna leans towards Yoga. Cf. Yo. Sat 1.8] 

Pratyaksvarupa, in his commentary on Chitsukha’s Tatt- 
vapradlplka, quotes the definitions of Sam$aya and Pratyakia 
as given by the author of Nyayabha?ai?a in these terms ; 

(i) creii^ ^sa^r:’ 

wssTsrere# smi:r%?5JTr£?r*i (?. 222) & (2) ‘snwmqfrgT- 

ST^EI^r*!: 5 (p- 230). These definitions occur in 
the NySyasSra. In the same manner Mallijena also quotes 
(in the Syadvadctmahjari , p.65, Yasovi jaya Jain Series) Bhasar- 
vajna’s definition of Pramdna as that of the author of Nyaya- 
bhujana Sutra. These are further arguments in favour of the 
proposed identity of the authors of Nyayasara and Bhu§ai?a. 

' The full title of Bhasarvajna’s Commentary was as 
already stated N yayabh usan a, which for convenience of re- 
ference came to be shortened into mere Bhasatja. While 
expatiating on the famous passage in Kir an avail — 
ijqTJT: qrifrrq (Vindhyesvai-r Prasad’s Ed., 

p. 160) — Vadlndra mentions the fuller name of the book. Thus, 

no existence, but that in the manner of they reside in all the 

padSrthas alike : 

’em 1 wnB g 

1 ft si*raw aur 

S tw sstmifaqi 3%wr%qiT , JiT fir *i%?t » 

Fol. 14a 3-5 

(Cf, Nyfiya LllUvatl. The author of Upaskara (7.2 1) thus puts the 
view of'Bhujatia on — fsr^qfuat » Cf. 

also Gujia Kira^Svall, p 192). 
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in his Rasasara we read- **T*jfiTTOr?& 

^ *n% ^s^nfsrac^T^ i ^r wfcirar^r* 

ftsrgpnsTr^r 5R$?5tJT fr% ^m^nr^r^: i # 

Mm. Haraprasada Sastri, in his Preface to “Six Bud dhis t 
Nyaya Tracts”, p. ii, distinguishes the rtrt^ SJ’STCJ known as 
the Commentary on Nyayasara from the Bhutan a referred 
to in the pages of the Tarkikarak$a (pp. 341, 351 & 353). 
The latter, he observes, is “a Vj-tti on the Nyaya Sutras”. 
[Cf. also f. note 1 in Kir an avail (guoa), pp. 160, 192.] Suali, 
in a note at p. 59 of his work, seems also inclined to accept 
this view. But nowhere are the grounds clearly stated. 
Possibly it is supposed that as all the three references to 
Bhu$anakara in the Tarkikaraksa, bear on — «■ 

subject to which the Nyaya Sutras have devoted a lengthy 
discussion, the Bhusana must be a gloss on these Sutras. But I 
fear this supposition is vitiated by what I might call the fault 
of ‘undue extension’ t affair). It is more likely that passages 
quoted in T3rkikarak$a have been taken from the section 
dealing with the varieties of 111 Bhasarvajna’s Com- 

mentary on Nyayasara (cf. also Tarkikaraksa, p. SSI 10-11 & 
Nyayasara p. 26 1 6 - 1 T ). As to whether the statements attri- 
buted to Nyayabhu§ai?a by Ratnakirti (Six Bud. Ny. Tracts, 
pp. 13, 58) are really those of Bhasarvajna himself in Bhu§ana 
or of a distinct author of that name, I cannot presume 
to judge. 

« Rasasara, p. 4. edited by Gopinath Kaviraj (Benares 
Sarasvati Bhavana Texts No 5). But on p. 7, in defending 
the orthodox view as to the independent character of as a cate- 
gory, the author of Rasasara himself refers to the shortened form 
of the name : *** Wft 3^ V* . ’J.'TOlSPt I WJt- 
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II TATPARYACHARYA 

The name of this author seems to have well nigh disap 
peared from the subsequent history of the literature. But ii 
would appear from references by earlier writers that he had 
been a man of considerable influence. Udayana quotes hi* 
view on PramaoyavAda m his Atmatattva Viveka* (Jayanarg- 
yapa Tarkapanchanana’s Ed., p. 65 20 ), and though it is set 
aside there as being irreconcilable with the system of traditional 
Nyaya ( ) to which he himself belonged, the 

mere fact of its being quoted by an eminent scholar like 
himselft would constitute a claim for its propounder to a 
wider recognition. 

Mm. Vindbyeivarl Prasad Dube (Intros, to Pra^asta- 
pada Bhasya with Kiranavah, p. 28) and the late Mm. 
Chandra Kmta Tarkalankara (Intro.to his own Commentary 
on Kusumanjali-Haridasi, p.ii) identified this Tatparyacharya 
with Vachaspati Misra, the author of Tatparyatika ; but 
this will have to be given up now in view of the decisive 
statement of Vallabhacharya in the Nyayalllavati : 

crfscqriRrsncicrt *n*rw*q i 

^ rains?: 

(Nir. Sagara Ed., p. 33 10 12 ) 

From this passage it is evident that Tatparyacharya was 
a follower (possibly a direct successor or even Commentator) 
of Bhasarvajna, and that his attitude towards the orthodox 
school, like that of his own Guru, was often not quite a 

’ U§¥rai fqapi: I ^rsra^trrflf&I q 5JTSI q 

fgSuritt aresra ulna aimYaiqf: i 

t _ For another reference to Tatpaiyacharya see Vachaspati 
11, Kha^danroddhara, p. Si. 
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pliant one. The dictum ascribed to him in Nyayalllavati is 
quoted in full by Sankara Migra in Upaskara ( 7 . 2 . 26), by 
Jayarama in Nyaya Siddhantamala (fol. 120 a 1 )# and by 
Vachaspati II in Kharujaiioddhara (Ben, Ed., p. 103),, where 
it stands thus : 

fk wraraft *?; | f 

It is an appeal to Intuition or Immediate Perception as 
against the formal testimony^ of Authority for the ascertainment 
of the real character of an object J This would 

° Ms, of Babu Dikshita Jade of Benares. 

f It is quoted in Patimala, a com. on (V. 32) by 

Mahesvarananda, thus : etc* (p. So, 

Trivand. Ed.) 

t 1 ° Nyayal!Iavati,for example, the question arises as to 
whether as an independent guua is to be admitted. The 

Sutrakara and Prasastapada both vjuch for its separate existence, 

but Bhasarvajiia, and with him Tatparyacharya* emphatically deny 
it, setting at naught the weight of all tradition, apparently on the 
simple but ultimate ground of It is interesting to 

note that aS 7 / m ?*/, or as it is somewhere in a more restricted sense 
denominated “pratlti u , as the final arbiter for all decisions, is 
practically admitted by all. [Cf. Sankara Misra’s remarks in 
Upaskara on the Samavaya Sutra (cf also Jayanta, p. 312]. 

Precisely the same attitude of mind is evinced by the op- 

ponent in Nyayamjanjari when he defies the authority of Prasasta- 
pada on the strength of what he calls “sranV' (Nyayamanjari, pp. 
1 36 s24 , 137 s ). Thus, referring to the statement of Prasastapada 
(Viz. Ed., p. 24), viz* 5T3FST the opponent, 

anxious to establish the pratyaksatva of Kala declaims: 14 «w; 
§fsr^R ai^ \ Jr r =«r ^ I ScTOvl 

{% 1 ^r^rqOTiq %^3ri*rai 

Viz, Ed., pp i^ 6 2 ^-I37 s . 
Viewed from our present standpoint the drift of the opponent’s 
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seem to correspond, in one of its aspects, to the Pratibha of 
the Yoga system (Yo. Sut. 3. 54) described as immediate and 
all embracing, as distinguished from and WI*TJT which 

are remote, [cf &c” in Pramana 

Par ay a na by Sahkanatha, Upamana Chap. (Pandit, Old Series, 
Vol. I, p. 153)- comprising ?Tg*$T% ( = STITT, there 

being no false presentation according to Prabhakaras) and 

is a favourite word with the Prabhaka- 
ras.] The epithet *nTWT as applied to is strangely 

reminiscent of Kashmir S aivaism or Pratyabhijna DarSana, 
where the expression ¥r<T5TcfT HRcf or its equivalents are of 
frequent occurrence*. (Jayasinha Suri speaks of srOTPfT^T as 
in his Commentary on Nyaya Sara, Vidy. Ed., p.266). 


argument would appear to be this : That is acceptable in so 

far as it does not clash with our experience, but as soon a** it 
happens to differ its validity is impugned (cf the view irsCRT 

3 TJ*rr*PT *fTPR). Of course in a sphere beyond human experience 
its validity stands undisputed. A cuiious doctrine this and is open 
tu grave objections. But such seems to have been the position of 
the opponent here concerned. 


and 


# Cf Ksemaraja — 

A. In Pratyabhijna hrdaya (Kashmir Series, Vol. Ill), 

(a) f f%5TI =q 9 

vuraHi i 

P, 37 l 3 l 3 

(b) g ArVunqtfr r^gihetc 


(c) q^itfnf^qi WRtit etc 


P. 39 !■» 


P. a «*r 

(Note the use of the term [VTaura in Yoga) 
(d) fast? wr-’T 

B. In Commentary on the Siva Sutras, called Vimai winl 

(Kashmir Series, Vol. I) 
(a) qu *|m*i #tT^T. *3??ihqqsN «rq?T? 
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It is probable therefore that Tatparyacharya wai a native 
of Kashmir. 

III. — TRILOCHANA. 

Ratna Klrti (950 ?)* in his Apoha Siddhi ("Six Bud. Ny. 
Tracts, p. 13) and Ksanabhafigasiddhi (Ibid, pp. 58,70) 
quotes to refute the views of one Trilochana. No definite 
data are available to determine the identity of this author, 
except what appears from a study of the meaning of the 

It may be mentioned by the way that the Sloka 

%'r I 

^ggra: u 

ascribed by Gaurikanta to the text of Tarkabbgsg in some 
recensions has a like significance. The characterisation of 
by the epithets and 331 is notable. Moreover, its des- 

cription as the Supreme Witness (for such would be the meaning of 
lit. the witness of ■sjpR and or of the whole 

mental life) rather than as a mere state of consciousness, while 
bringing it close to the Vedantic conception of *nefr, is a sure mark 
of its relation to the Trika philosophy of Kashmir. 

#Dr. Vidyabhusana (Med. Ind. Logic, p. 140 , footnote 2 ) 
makes the older RatnakTrti, a contemporary of Raja Vimala Chandra 
(650 A.D.) — the author of Apohasiddhi and K?anabhangasiddhi. 
But the internal evidence of the works does not justify this view. 
How, for example, could a man of the 7 th Century have quoted 
from an author (e.g. Vachaspati) who lived undoubtedly so late as 
84 1 A.D. at the earliest ? To avoid falling into this absurdity I 
prefer to take the author of Apohasiddhi &c. to be the younger 
Ratna Ktrti whom Dr. Satis Chandra himself describes as the guru 
of Ratnakara Isanti (Ibid, p. 140) in the University of Vikramasila. 
Ratnakara’s time being 983 A.D. I have placed Ratnakirtx in the 
middle of the 10th Century. [N.B. This is an indirect corrobora- 
tion of the plea for an earlier date (than 976 A D.) for .Vacbaspati 
Mi£ra] 


13 
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extracts given by Ratna Ktrti, viz, that he had been an 
established Nyaya writer before the 10th Century. Mm. H. 
P. Sastrl (Preface to Six Bud. Ny. Tracts, p. ii) identifies 
him with the teacher of the great Vachaspati 

Migra* and it is likely that he is right. 

IV.— VACHASPATI miSra. 

The greatest name in the history of Philosophy of this 
country is perhaps that of Trilochana’s pupil Vachaspati 
Milra. His wide and deep erudition in all the branches of 
Indian Thought earned for him the rare distinction of being 
called s-reicrs’sri-grcfssr (Master of all Sciences) — a distinction 
seldom grudged by his successors. It is difficult to glean 
anything from his numerous works in which traces of his 
personal predilections in any direction might be detected. His 
all-round scholarship and sympathy with diverse ways of 
thinking makes such an attempt almost impossible. 

While the Vedantists claim him as their own, saving 
that he had been in his previous existence the gieat Varltika- 
kara Suresvara himself, one of the direct disciples of Sankara- 
charya, Udayana pays homage to him rather as a great 
authority in Nyaya and comments on his woik. So with 
Mlmtjnsa, Sarhkhya and Yoga — everywhere the stamp of his 
genius is unmistakeable. 

Similarly it might appear that Vachaspati was a Saiva 
in faith. His obeisance to Bhava (Intro, to BhSmatl, 
Verse 3, and to Nyaya Kapika, Verse 2), to Pinaki (Tat. 
Tika, Intro. Verse 1) and to Vrsaketu (Intro, to Tattvavai- 
Saradi, Verse 1. Cf. Tiitparya Tika, p. 513* 2-1 3 ), might be 
cited as an illustration of his belief. But his devotion to 

♦ Both Udayana and Vardhamana speak of Trilochana as 
Vachaspati’s Guru. And Vachaspati himself says in the TStparyatlkS; 
m a i aurq : i 
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Vishnu* and to Ganesia is equally patent (See Intro. Verse 
t in Nyaya Kanika and Verse 4 in the beginning of Bhamatl). 

It appears from a reference to Udayanacharya’s Tat- 
paryaparisuddhi that Vachaspati’s tutor was Trilochanat. 
But in the Introduction of Nyaya Kanika, Verse 3, Vachaspati 
thus says: 

^rrsifgrm^Tnfr qpcqpistf i 

srwi%% sw 53;^ 11 

Are we to understand this passage as containing an 
implied allusion to his Guru’s work, Nyaya Manjari? 

Hall’s remark (Bibliography, pp. 5, 9, 21; cf. Auf.’s Cat. 
Cat. I,p. 560; Ind. Off. Cat., p. 719) that 

was the name of Vachaspati’s tutor was obviously due to a 
misinterpretation of the 4th Verse of the Introduction of the 
Bhamatl, vix: 

*» T^^sfrrer^^rTlTWST*! rrrtf cr?q; I 

snresrw ^Hrr%feci%«nT^r: n 

Here Martanda, Tilakas vaml and Mahaganapati are the 
names of three distinct gods. The belief that their worship 
ensures success is a very old one and is recorded in Smrti 
literature. (Cf Yajna. Sm. 1.293; see also Bala Sastrx’s Ed, 
Bhamatl, p. 1, f. note 3). Martanda is doubtless the Sun and 
Mahsgai.iapati the once-famous god of that name (Anandagiri 
in his Sankaravijaya testifies to the existence in the days of 
Sankaracharya of a sect of Ganapatyas worshipping JTtjr- 
Tjoiq^^r as the Supreme Self, See Chap. .XV, Bibl. Ind. 

*It is striking that though the descriptions of the Deity in 
the first benedictory verse of Nyayakan ika approaches to the defini- 
tion of liwara in Yoga SQtra it is as Visnu and not as Hwara or 
§iva that the Deity is conceived. # 

fSee also Mm. H. P. SastrT, Preface to “Six Bud. Ny, 

Tracts” p„ ii* 
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Ed, pp. 106-110. For a description of Mahagaijapati set 
Gopinath Rao’s ‘‘Hindu Iconography”, Vol.I,Part I, pp. 55-6) 

From the two concluding verses (5 & 6) of the Bhamatl* 
it would appear that Vachaspati undertook to compose this- 
his greatest work during the reign, and perhaps at th< 
request, of one Raja Nrga. And it is just probable, consider- 
ing the praises lavished upon this king, that he had been 
Vachaspati’s own patron. But who was he ? That he was 
not a mythical figure may be almost taken for grantedt. 
According to Vachaspati he was a king of a generous 
nature, accomplished in the Sastras and highly famed for 
his wonderful deeds. And it is further said that the 
deeds which he had performed with such remarkable ease 
( ) were, not merely beyond the actual 

power of other kings who would seek to imitate him, but 
even above their comprehension (JTcraiPT 1 have 

found a passage in the Bhamati which would seem to set in 
a clearer light the meaning of the above The klrtis already 
named are here specified as magnificent palaces and pleasure 
gardens. It occurs under Ved. Sut. 2.1.33 and maybe quot- 
ed here in full : rf 

wsrsrrfa ;£*«- 

^cifbf 5n;scrcrtriT*t I (Nil-. Sagar Ed., p.406) 

There cannot be much uncertainty as to the age in 
which Vachaspati Misra flourished. For in his Nyayasuchl- 

* sjyiJcTumr sjfnwg i 

mi fsw«r: ii 

|Cf Amalinanda in Vedanta Kalpataru (Viz. E<k, p. 246): 
sir (Appaya dik.dta in the Kaiptaruparimala prefers 

the reading, » See Parimala, Vi*. Ed., p. 406) rW »u*t 

sfh 1 
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nibandha he himself assigns 898 ( ) as the date of 
its composition, and though the era to which the number 
refers is left unmentioned it is likely that we have to take it 
itanding for Vikrama Samvat, and not for Sakabda. The 
year would then correspond to 841 A.D.* 

Regarding the native place of Vachaspati tradition and 
opinion of scholars are equally divided. From the evidence of 
a 3loka found in the Introduction of Nyaya Sutroddharat Mm. 
H.P. Sastri infers that he was an inhabitant of Mithila. But 
this can hardly be accepted as a correct view. The author of 
Nyaya Sutroddhara was Vachaspati II and was not identical 
with the author of Bhamatl and other works. 

Vachaspati was a voluminous writer, mostly of commen- 
taries. In Nyayab two works have come down to us, of which 

* Cf. (i) Suali, Introduzione alio studio Filosofia Indiana, 
p. 58 ; (ii) Woods, Yoga system of Patanjali (H.O. Series, Vol. 17), 
Introduction, pp. XXl-XXIII ; (iii) Seal, The Positive Sciences of 
the Ancient Hindus, p.51 ; d v ) Chakra varti, J.A.S.B., 1915, pp. 
262,400. As opposed to the above I may set the view of Mm. 
H.P.Sastri (Preface to Sastri’s Notices, Vol. II, p, XIX & “An Exa- 
mination of the Nyaya Sutras” in J.A.S.B., 1905, p.246) who is 
disposed to maintain the Saka theory. With all respect for the 
^astriji’s erudition in this field I beg to differ from him on this point, 
for the simple reason that Vachaspati ought to be placed at a suffi- 
ciently long interval from Udayana (984 A.D.) to enable the latter 
to conceive of the idea of writting a Commentary upon his work. 

f &&stri’s Notices, Vel.II., N0.1 18, p.98 (cf. Preface XIX). 

% Vachaspati has left his speculations almost on every ortho- 
dox school. I say almost, because no work has yet been found 
dealing exclusively with the Vaisesika system in it? alienated form. 
But though not discovered, such a work may be still existing. In 
Satkhya his Tattva Kaumudi has become a standard treatise and 
more than superseded Gaudapada’s Bhasya, and in Yoga the 
Tattva Vaisaradl may yet claim the supreme place of honour. HU 
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dne is a mere booklet attempting to fix the number ol 
Gotama’s Sutras and their readings. It is known as Nyaya 

Nyaya Kanika, a Commentary on Mandana Misra’s Vidhiviveka, is 
as good a tract in Mimamsa as the Bhamati is incontestably in 
Vedanta. It is not a work on Nyaya, but on Mimamsa ; and it is a 
pity that a scholar like the late Mm. Dr, Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana 
in his posthumous work on 94 The History of Indian Logic ” (p. 31 4) 
makes the curiously blundering statement : “ Vachaspati MLsra’s 

Nyaya Kanika , a work on logic, is not now available.” The work 
was published in Benares as early as the year 1907 A.D. and is 
even now available in print. The word Nydy 1 seems to have led 
Dr. Vidyabhusana to the belief that it was ‘a work on logic’, though 
it is well known that many celebrated Ml mans a works have a similar 
designation. Cf. Madhavacharya’s Nyciyamalavista? a, Farthasarathi 
Misra’s Nydyaralndkar a, Nyaya ?atna mala, etc. Tattvabindu is a 
small original paper devoted to discussion of Sound. Tattva 
Samiksa (Bhamati, Nir. Sagar Ed,, p.996; Tat. Tika, p.57) or 
Brahmatattva Samiksa (Bhamati, Nir. Sag. pp. 15, 466 8 c Tatparya 
Tika, p„ 394) ’and Brahma Siddhi (Nyaya Kanika, p. 80) are two 
other Vedantic works, now lost, by Vachaspati, to which he himself 
makes passing references. [Hall, p. 87, and Amalananda (in Vedanta 
Kalpataru, Viz. Ed , p. 558) make Tattva Samiksa a Commentary 
on the Brahma siddhi.] Of all his works Brahmasiddhi, Brahmatattva 
Samiksa & Nyaya Kanika (mentioned in Bhamati, pp. 15, 466,996, 
in Tatparya Tika, pp.394> 395 > 4 & 7 '> 5n Tattva VaiSaradi tinder 
Sut. 4.14) seem to be the earliest, and Tattvabindu mentioned in 
Bhamati, p.996, Tattva Vaisaradi and Bhamati the latest. Tatparya 
tika is earlier than TattvakaumudT (cf Kaumudi under Kariki 5), but 
later than the earliest group. From the expression 
%CT*3T3f in the Bhamati (concluding verse 2) it appears that 

Tattvavaisaradi and Tattvakaumudi are b^th earlier than the work. 
It is thus clear, as orthodox tradition has ever maintained, that 
Bhamati was the last work from Vuchaspati’s pen, [In Cat. Cat, 
p # 56o three more works are attributed to Vachaspati, viz, Brahma* 
tva Samlhitoctdlpanl & Vedantatattva Kaumudi In Vedanta & 
Yuktldlpik& in Sankhya.] 
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Sachlnibandha. The other is a commentary on Uddyotakara’s 
Nyaya Vartika known as Nyaya Vartika Tatparya Tlka. 
He is said (Bahler’s Catalogue of Sk. Mss. in the Private 
Libraries of Gujrat etc. 4, p. 24) to have also written a Comme- 
ntary on Nyayaratna, apparently an older treatise which is 
now lost. * 

The Nyayatattvaloka, noticed in the India \ Office 
Catalogue, pp. 610-611, was the work of the younger 
Vachaspati Misra, and not of the author of the Tatparya 
tlka. 


V.— JAYANTA 

The determination of the time of Jayanta, the author of 
Nyayamanjari does not seem to be beset with much diffi- 
culty. 

Gaftgega’s reference to him as sncifcnfzjq; shows that 
in the latter's time he hail been an established authority. 

There does not seem to exist any positive evidence in 
confirmation of the alleged quotation by Jayanta from Vachas- 
pati Mirra’s works. 

(a) Mr. Chakravartl’s statement (J.A.S.B., Sept. 1915, 
p.262, f.Note I) that “Bhamati is quoted as an authority in 
Nyaya Manjarl ” is apparently founded on the foot note by 
Mm. Pandit Gahgadhara Ssstrl (Ny. Mafij., p.120) where the 
doka — 

# May it not be the tame Nyayaratna which Bhasarvajna in 
Nyayasara attributes to the authorship of his own Guru ? 

Presumably the work had been of great merit and enjoy- 
ed a wide celebrity before the time of Vachaspati Misra, or he would 
not have undertaken to write out a Commentary upon it. And this 
would be perfectly in keeping with the encomiums bestowed upon 
it by Bhasarvajna. 
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^STT^IRrcfT^c^q-: ^*T§Cg*Tl?EW: I 

is erroneously ascribed to Bhamati under Sutra 2.1.11 
The sloka as a matter of fact does not belong to Bhamati 
where it is introduced as cT^gjq;. It occurs originally in 
Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadtya, 1.34. 

(b) Gangadhara (Preface to Ny. Manj., p.l) says that ir 
the sentence qftCCTrrai^tarfcr *?3P3C =q 

wxm SRT 5T3Cf%: (Ny. Manj., p.312 1S ) the word srperrq: 
is to be understood as a reference to Vachaspati Misra 
whose Tatparya Tika on Sutra 2.1.32 contains the following 
statement : 'SPOT**^^** ?T?* *r?qiq 

STTcT. qST^T. (p.267). Now, 

though the dictum JjTTcT: &c. found in Ny. Manj. 
does really occur in Tatparyatxka it may not have been the 
original pronouncement of Vachaspati. For in view of the 
practically insignificant interval between their periods of life* 
it is hard to believe that Jayanta should have spoken of 
Vachaspati in such term as gH^TT^T: at all. It is more 
probable that the dictum had been even then, as later (cf. 
Upaskara on 1.2.3), a familiar one, and that the refer- 

red to by Jayanta, may have been an ancient authority. 

As for the personal history of Jajanta nothing more is 
known than what his son Abhinanda has recorded in the 
Introduction of his Kadambarl Kathasara. It is said there 
that Jayanta’s 5th ancestor, named Sakti, had emigrated from 
Gau<ja and settled in Darvabhisara, a country which Dr. 
Bahler located on the frontiers of Kashmir (Ind. Ant., Vol. 

* Vachaspati lived in 841 A.D. and Jayanta, being the 
great grandson of fciakti SvamI, the minister of king MuktSpIda 
Lalitfiditya of Kashmir could not have been far removed Irom him 
in aged’ Possibly both were contemporaries, one older and the 
Other younger. 
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II. p« 102) - The village of Gauramulaka, which J ay ant a *s 
grandfather Kalyana Svami is said to have acquired in con- 
sequence of having performed a sacrificet, is men- 

tioned as Ghoramulaka in the Rajataruhgini, VIII, 1861. 
According to Dr. Stein it was situated in the territory of 
Rajapurl within the boundaries of Darvabhisara (Kalhana’s 
Chronicles of the Kings of Kashmir, by Stein, Vol. II, pp. 
144-5, foot note to verse 1861J\ 


Dr. Stein makes it comprise “the whole tract of the lower 
and middle hills lying between the Vitasta and Chandrabhaga” (See 
Stein & Trans*, Vol. I, p. 33, footnote to verse 180). 

t ^ ^ gcn^m: 

\ Nyaya Maujari, p. 274. Dr. Stein has fallen into 
a twofold mistake here (i) in taking Abhinanda to be the author of 
NyayamanjarT and (ii) in calling* Jayanta’s father by the name of 
Kanta. The second mistake, based on Buhler’s false rendering 
(Ind Ant II, p. 104) evidently aro^e from a misunderstanding of 
the following verse of K&dambarl Kathasara: 

Here, the meaning is plain enough. The word Chandra has to be 
taken in a double sense signifying the name of the son as well as 
the Moon. The epithet would be applicable in both the cases. 
That this interpretation is the right one would appear from the fact 
that Jayanta himself mentions Chandia as his father in the end of 
Nyaya MafijarT (p. 659 10 }. 

X A geneology of Jayanta’s family, constructed from the 
statements of his son, is appended below: 

&AKTI (Gaud a Brahmana of the Bharadvaja Gotra) 

MITRA 

&AKT 1 SVAM 1 N, minister of king Muktapida (Lalitaditya) 

of the Karkota family. (See Raj. Tar. LV. 42). 
KALYA 1 ST A SVAMIN, a great Sacrificer and Yogin. 

CHANDRA, a great Controversialist 
JAYANTA. 
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King Safjkarvarmun whom J ayanta describes as 
and to whom he attributes (p. 271) the credit of having 
suppressed the «fj apparently a very obscene rite, 

cannot be identified with certainty. From J ayanta’ s words 
it would seem, as Col. Jacob has rightly guessed (J. R. A. S., 
1911, p. 511), that the king was a Jain*. 

J ayanta was known to his contemporaries as a frr%^{T 
(Ny. Mafij., p. 659 17 ; cf. Kadambarl Katha Sara, Introduc- 
tion) or the author of a gloss on the Nyaya Sutras ol 
Gotama.t Probably Nyaya Manjari is the gloss here referred 
to. Guijaratna in his Commentary on Saddarsana Samuchchaya, 
ascribes to J ayanta a Commentary on Nyaya Sara, named 
Nyaya Kalika. It is not known whether this Commentary 
is now extant. Buhler notices a work of the same name by 
Jayanta in his Kashmir Report (Nos. 385-7, p. CXLV)t, but 
until its contents are examined it would be impossible to say 
anything as to its identity. 

The style of Nyaya Manjari deserves special mention. 
It is unique of its kind, racy, humorous, brilliant, with a 
poignancy that is almost biting in its pointedness§. It is 

* There was a king of this name in Kashmir, but the anachro- 
nism of his time (883-902 A.D.) and the fact of his being described 
by Kalhana as a worthless prince (V Taranga) precludes the 
possibility of this identification. 

t Cf. RajasSekkara’s Saddarsana Samuchchaya, p. io :; . 

% Cf also Stein, Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss., Jammu, p. 148, 
No. 1553. The opening benedictory sloka of this Commentary is 
the same as in Nyaya Maiijarl (p.i, verse 1), but the concluding verse 
runs thus: 

1 *qrq f q 51 «FCJ: qqecissjri 11 

It is likely, considering the meanings of the words “^Fiswand 
"•ftSR'f, that the former was a smaller work on the snmo subject (i e. 
a gloss-on the Nyaya Sutras). However, this is only a conjecture. 

§ Abhinanda thus describ is the style of his father: 
fKfrr: srais^T ur: i »,qf?a sprat n 
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wonderfully eloquent, sweeping everything before its tremen- 
dous rush-the arguments of the Laukayalikas as mercilessly 
as those of the Mlmamsakas. All through the work there 
runs a deep vein of religious earnestness-a sense of personal 
conviction-which renders its remarks on the views of the 
opponents so caustic and bitter. Thus, for instance, we 
read on p. 204 — 

% fSrcqqrq^fsmrtn 

qiqiq fh qratfq fowrarar 

^racr li 

Cf also on p. 236. — 

TTwi^BT qqr m fiqpg 

qpr arr^nfrq qt fqq?jj qareg <pqsrtrrrq qq mq mf^r: i 

The general Saiva Culture of Kashmir exercised a 
marked influence on Jayanta’s personal creed. He was a 
Saiva through and through. In his discussion on theism he 
show's a decided bias towards the Kashmirian form of this 
faith. Like Bhasarvajfia and other Sivaite philosophers he 
too conceives of the Divinity as Siva (p. 200 11 ’ 20 ) and predi- 
cates of Him 5, rather than 3, of the 9 VKesagunas pertain- 
ing to the Atman. It is interesting to note that among these 
qualities, all eternal, we find both qr£ and (besides the 

usual trio, vix. ^frq, and ). He says — 

^nrgprsqrcTT *rqq; q ^ 

wqfq^qfqqq i eq^q fqcqirq 

ST^rt^f: p- 201 1 2-1 4 ). Now in the mouth of a Naiyayika 
this would appear to be a remarkable confession, bor though 
strictly speaking xr£r is not denied to Is vara in the orthodox 
system (cf. Ny. Vartika, Benares Ed — qr qw ^saPC 
q%r»qq ^cTT?r fq5*<j qq'q^afsrq’nq^- 

(p. 464 s-6 ) it Is admitted only as a matter of con- 
cession. Thus Uddyotaks.ra expresses his own views «T 
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^r#rsr?cT (Ny. Va., p. 464°; and ngRT q <sjsqtq% qq-f 

sror^fWTqr q %J q5rWq 5 q^ srqnffJT 

f^T &c. (Ny. Va, p. 464 ^-i 5) . Vschaspati, too, says almosi 
the same thing (See Tat. Tika, p. 420 ^- 3 ). Similarly as 
regards the existence of FTcq^ and its presence in Isvan 
(and with some, in the mukta atmans as well), the usual evidence 
of the Nyaya Vaifedka is decidedly against it. The following 
words of Udayana may serve as the pith of their arguments: 

^ iqetr 5 q quqi^q^Tqqrfqqfqiq; | 

»rt*cuf qqwjwfq q i ^iTqrgq<jr*qqrrqq qqqq^rorc 

srqqror qr qrqgrqqsrencfq qqTqiqsnq^nr^ i 

[Atmatattva viveka (Tarkapanchanana’s Ed., p- 9514-17)]* 

VI.— VYOMAglVACHARYA. 

Vyoma Sivacharya, as the name indicates, seems to me 
to have been a Saiva Saint of the South. Though a high 
authority on Vaigesika philosophy his name has practically been 
orgotten Rgjasekhara, in his commentary on the NyayaKandall 
(Nyaya Kandallpanchikg), credits him with the author- 
sip of a commentary named Vyomavat! on Pras'astapada’s 
adartha dharma Saftgraha. This commentary was long 
believed to have been lost, but it has recently been recovered 
and a transcribed copy of it exists in the Government Sanskrit 
Library Benares, from which it appears that the work more 

euLld It % thS ren ° Wn Which ft ° DCe uni versally 

S peXt “ I llkely tIlat ‘he Acharya of whom Udayana 
speaks m the Kiranayah is no other than Vyomasiva, and that 

SXt 

Vy0maSiVa ^ * he an y rate a learned represen. 


m 


appears * tatan “ t ! ° f PPd Udayana it 

together. g h d,fferences J ayanta and Bhasarvajfia side 
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tative of a distinct section of Vaigesika school and commanded a 
great influence on contemporary and subsequent thought. 
He accepted Sabda as a separate pramana and had no sympathy 
with the people who suggested that the Vaisesika did not admit 
the independence of verbal testimony as a valid source of 
knowledge. In regard to this view of his Manibhadra gives 
the following report in commenting on Haribhadra's Saddar- 
sana Samuchchaya (Chowkh. Ed., p. 63) 5%) 

=TT1% SHTHHTHT, sfr^TTJTclf^r^r^T 

W5T 3TT nsr I It is clear from this that there was 

already a split in the school which was due perhaps to the inter- 
pretation of the true import of the Sutra (Vais) 9. 3. 3., and 
was not of comparatively recent occurrence. Among the advoca- 
tes of dual pramana we find the names of scholars like Srldhara, 
givaditya, Vallabhacharya, Udayana (?), Rajagekhara (see his 
Saddargana Samuchchaya, Yasovijaya Ed., verse 114, p. 11) 
&c*. And Suresvaracharya, in his Manasollasa, II. 17 (Mys. 
Ed., p. 49), also subscribes to this viewt. On the contrary, the 
interpretation of Vyomasiva is confirmed by the statements of 
Sankarpcharya in the Sarvasiddhantasaiigraha (V. 33, p. 22) 
and of Jinadatta in the Viveka Vilasa (Bhand. Rep. 1883«’84, 
p. 462):|:. 

The only other references to Vyoma Siva which I have 
hitherto found in Sanskrit philosophical literature occur in 

* Gaudapadacharya, while commenting on Sankhya Karika 4, 
plainly refers to the Vaisesika opinion as being in favour of the 
duality of pramana : zmfa ttnqsfr: S]*^r % it 

(Ben-Ed., p.5). 

t Cf. Jayanarayana’s Sarvadarsana Saugraha in the vernacular, 
P- 45 * 

$ tot tirag. srawsrera 1 ^ «n€f*N»wi*rai 

(Vivekavilasa). In the to Visesava^yakabhasya ^Ben. Ed. 

p. 666 ) the Vaisesikas are credited with the theory of three 
pramlrtas: ^5; -1 1 
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Yadlndra's Rasasara*, and Vallabha's Nyayalilavati (Bomb, 
EtL, p. 9b). 

VII.— UDAYANACHARYA 

The last great representative of the older schools oi 
'Ny t -tya and Vaisesika was beyond question Udayanacharya. 

jayanta and Vachaspati Misra wrote on Nyaya, while 
Sridhara wrote on Vaisesika, but the credit of combining foi 
the first time the two allied systems into a joint formt is, 
according to tradition, due to Udayana. And it was he whc 
made the most pronounced effort to combat the anti-thiestica 
tendencies of his age by bringing philosophy to the service oj 
theology. His Atmatattva\ iveka & Nyaya Kusumanjali 

(Rasasara, p. n). 

f For instance, in Nyaya Kusumanjali which being- an 
independent ti eatise afforded ample opportunities to the author fot 
sufficient freedom of expression we find in several places the 
characteristic doctrines of Nyaya and Vaisesika fused up with 
one another. To take one example : The Vaisesika does not 
admit Upamana and S'abda to be separate pramauas, , but 
Udayana, in agreement with the orthodox Naiyayika’s standpoin 
(Ibid III. 12, Benares Ed., pp 52-57 & pp 57 etc), makes it a 
definite point to prove that their separate character cannot be 
gainsaid. But on the other hand while dealing with the question 
of Svapna or dream-consciousness he subscribes to the usual 
Vaisesika view of the point with some modification : Thus though 
the Naiyayika and the Vaisesika are both at one on the falsity of 
dream- consciousness, the former considers it as a kind of 
yvhereas the latter makes it fall under the category of and so 

distinct from Udayana agrees with the Vaisesika in jso 

far as he maintains the presentative character of dream -conscious- 
ness , Ny, Kusu., V , Ben. Ed. p 147), 

-but differs from him in holdings that even dreams may c^jne 
occasionally true C?TRci ^ Ijbid) 
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nre the best polemical tteatises ever written with the avowed 
object of disposing of the Buddhist contentions against the 
doctrines of Atman and Isvara and of placing their truth on 
a firm and secure footing. 

There is no doubt now as to the age of U dayanacharya. 
He lived in the fourth quarter oJ the 10th century as 
evidenced by the following sloka at the end of his Laksanavali : 

This gives 906 Sakabda or 984 A. D. for the composi- 
tion of Laksanavali and as this was not probably his very 
last piece his period of life may be carried some more years 
forward. 

Udayana was a contemporary of Sridhara, but it is not 
possible with the resources now available to determine which 
of them was the older. His Laksanavali was 7 years 
earlier than the Kandall, but there seems to be reason to 
believe that his Kiran avail was a later work. Besides the case 
already cited by Pandit Vindhyesvarl Prasad Dube (Preface 
to N yaya Kandali, p.21, f. note 5) where the view of Sridhara 
appears to be cited and refuted in the Kiranavali, there is one 
positive instance of a similar kind. Thus the view on 
as the imposed blue colour which is associated with 
Srldhara’s name (cf Sarvadarsana Samgraha & Dinakarl) 
is rejected in the Kiranavali (pp 1 9-20) ; and though the 
name of Sridhara is nowhere mentioned by Udayana it is 
nevertheless sure that his views were familiar to him. But 
Udayana did not live to complete the work thus initiated 
which broke off abruptly in its course with I 

think that on the death of Udayana Sridhara, still living, 
began to revise his book in the light of the criticisms made, 
not failing however in his turn to cast a fling at Udayana 
whenever occasion permitted. This is my own suggestion 
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and may be accepted as a tentative explanation of the other- 
wise quite unintelligible fact of both Udayana and Sridhara 
quoting and refuting each other’s views . 

Udayana was a Saiva, and though professedly a 
Naiyayika he had the highest regard for Vedanta in its most 
rigorous and unfalsified form. His notion of Nyaya, too, was 
unique. His conception of the mutual relations of the various 
systems of Indian philosophy, orthodox and heterodox is 
extremely interesting. I am reminded here of the remarkable 
passage in the Atmatattvaviveka where he attempts to show 
that in its gradual ascent along the path of moksa the soul is 
confronted with views which broaden out more and more. The 
different schools of philosophy representing the varied views thus 
obtained in passing are conceived to form a graduated series, 
arranged according to an ascending scale of spiritual realisa- 
tion, and in such a scheme the lower is always supposed to 
be a stepping stone to the higher and is to be superseded by lt.t 
Udayana’s works may be thus tabulated : 

A. Commentaries on 

<a) Gotama’s Sutras 

(b) Prasastapada’s Padarthadharma Samgraha 

graft). It was the last work of Udayana, and contains refe- 
rences to Atmatattvaviveka and Nyayakusumaiijali (p 147). 

(c) Vachaspati Misra’s Nyaya Vartika tatparyatika 

( or . 

* For Sridhara referring to Udayana’s views, see Preface 
to Nyaya Kandall, p. 2 1 , f. note 3 , 

t This attempt at Synthesis, though incidental, may be taken 
to be one of the earliest of its kind on record, and though brief is 
matchless m its grandeur. Sarvajnatma Muni’s earlier attempt 
(in Sarnksepa ^ariraka) and Madhusudana’s (in Prasthanabheda) 
and Vijfianabhiksu’s (in his Introduction to SaAkhya piavacha*»a 
Bhasya) late? ones pale before it in comparison. 
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B- (a) (known also as ^3JTf%eRf?C or 

PflfiP:)- This was probably one of his earliest works. It is 
a splendid production, and represents probably the most 
vigorous defence of the Theory of Self on behalf of Nyaya 
against the merciless assaults of the Buddhist philosophers. 

(b) 4I3:3tT%, consisting of 5 chapters, partly in 
prose and partly in verse. It contains a reference to 
Atmatattvaviveka. 

(c) This is a very useful booklet, contain- 
ing a series of definitions of terms partaining to the Vaise- 
sika philosophy. It was composed in 906 Sakabda or 984 
A. D. and was therefore earlier, 'than the Iviranavali which 
succeeded the Nyaya Kandali written in 991 A. D. So I 
do not find any warrant for Mr. Chakravarti’s opinion 
(J. A. S. B., Sept., 1915, p. 263) that the Riranavali preceded 
Laksaijavali. The fact that the last sloka of Laksanavall 
is the same as the opening verse of the Kiranavali really 
proves nothing. For we might as well argue from this fact 
that the former was earlier than the latter. 

(d) sratwiMIr, an original treatise in Nyaya, probably 
compiled from Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara and Vachaspati 
(cf. T. Raksa, p-308°~ x 1 ). Varadaraja refers to it four 
times in the Tarkikaraksii (pp- 189-190, 308, 343 & 357), 
and though he does not attribute it to Udayana by nam e 

# Mallinatha in his Commentary on Tarkikaraksa makes 
Udayana the author of Laksanamala (pp 179 0 , 225! s), but this 

seems to be a case of erroneous ascription. Laksanamala was the 
work of £ivaditya and not of Udayana. Probably the mistake 
arose from a confusion of Laksa _ amala with Ud ay ana’s Laksan- 
valL That Varadaraja does not refer to Udayana’s work follows 
from tbs facts that once (p. 1 79) he explicitly mentions Laksana- 
mala by name as the source of his quotation and that in Jaoth the 
cases the statements cited do not occur in the Laksarsyall. 

15 
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can be no- dopfyt about Udayana's authorship of it* from 
the fact that Varadaraja once speaks of the author- as 
Acfearya (p. 308 10_11 ), a term generally reserved by the 
later Naiyayikas for Udayana (and sometimes for- Vachaspati 
also).t 

VIII.— SRIDHARA 

As the author of Nyaya Kandali, a Commentary on 
Prasastapada’s Padarthadharma Samgraha, Sridhara’s reputa- 
tion has come down to posterity. He was a great scholar, 
the last of that glorious band whose depth of learning was 
commensurate with their range of studies. _ In Nyaya his 
fame is known to be well established : later writers have 
always acknowledged his authority, and though some of his 
personal opinions, such as the view on cT*T:t, are rejected in 
the subsequent history of this philosophy, the eminence of his 
position in the world of Indian thinkers remains still 
unaffected by it. 

* Cf. Intro, to Tarkikaraksa, p. 7; Aufiecht, Cat. Cat I, 65 
(here the name appears as 

t For example, see Tarkikaraksa, p. 159 I3'~i4 > wheie 
Vara iarSja quotes Udayana’s definition of Visesa under the name 
of ’BT^iqr: (Mallinatha makes ^ri^rq Cf. Tarkika- 
raksa, p. 107 5 ® ef iiqparmrwlb), p. 65* 

pp 8s°-86 1 ~ 2 , &c and also p, 77 1 

(see Mallinatha's note). 

+ His view might appear to be outlandish to one accustomed 
to the usual way of thinking. To him w: (darkness) is not mere 
wug as with the orthodox Naiyayika nor a kind of 333 made up ©f 
atomic particles as with the Mim fmsaka, but it is the blue colour and 
is therefore a quality (cf, for a summary of the different views on 
darkness, Athalve, Tarkasahgraha, Notes, pp 7 8-79). ^dhara 
thus sams up his own conclusion on the question : awns'- s- 

ntas its sm i 

Kandali. p. 92 s 24- 
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Sridhara is fortunately one of those few writers in’ the 
history of India who have left some account of themselves. 
He says in the Nyaya Kandali, pp 330-331, that he was born 
in the village of Bhflrisrsti in Southern Radha 

)■ His parents’ names are given as Baladeva 
and Acthoka (or Abboka), and it appears that the Kayastha 
gentleman named Paridudasa, at whose request he undertook 
to write this Commentary, was his patron. 

Besides (a) which was composed in 913 

Saka (sqfq-qj or 991 A. D. S'ridhara 

had also written — 

(b) srgeqrf^TT^r, an original work in Vedanta (Kandali, p. 5) 

(c) an original work in Mlmamsa (Kand., pp. 
82, 146), and 

( d > (Kand., p. 82). 

Mr. Chakravarti notes (loc. cit.) that Sridhara’s Nyaya 
Kandali was “little used in Bengal or Mithila”. But this does 
not seem to me to have been exactly the case, at least so 
far as Mithila is concerned. For though undoubtedly it was 
not so widely read as Udayana's Kir an avail t and was confined 
to the specialists alone, its studies continued for some centuries 
uninterrupted, and it was duiing these years of its flourishing 
condition that Commentaries used to be written upon it. Pad- 
manabha wrote a Commentary upon it (N yayakandalisara) as 
he had done upon Udayana’s parallel work, and looking at the 

* (Kand. p. 159), was not a Commentary on some 

treatise named Sanigrahar (ss Kanada Samgraha?), as is usually 
supposed, but it was the name of the Kandali itself If we remember 
that the Kandali was the Commentary on the Fadartha dharma 
Samgraha, we can make out the meaning of the term. 

I* But in Kashmir, it would appear from Buhle>’g Repcrt, 
it enjoyed a greater popuhuity. 
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opening verse of this commentary it -would seem that Vardha- 
mana and other earlier writers had also commented upon it. 
With the evidence for these Commentaries, all by Maithilas, 
before us it would be hard to accept Mr. Chakravarti’s state- 
ment regarding Mithila as true. But as to the fact of the 
general disuse of the book in Bengal there exists no ground for 
raising any question. It is really a mystery how a work written 
in Bengal, by a Bengali author and with real claims to appre- 
ciation should have gone out of fashion in the country of its 
birth. It seems to me equally inexplicable how this work, 
just like Bhasarvajna’s Nyaya Sara, could find such vogue 
among the Jain logicians. Raja Sekhara wrote a Commen- 
tary upon it (Nyaya Kandahpanjika. See Peterson’s Report 
3.272) and refers to it in his Saddarsanasamuchchaya. 
Guparatna, in his gloss on Haribhadra’s Saddarsana 
samuchchaya and Mallisena in Syadvada manjar! (Yasovijaya 
Ed., p.56) also refer to it, & so do many other Jaina writers. 

IX. — SlVADITYA MIgRA 

The earliest reference of Nyayacharya t Sivaditya 
Migra is found in Sriharsa’s Khan dan a Khanda Khadya 
where the former s definition of prama is strongly denounced. 
Sriharsa’s time being the 1 2th Century (M. Chakravarti, 
in J.A.S.B., 1915, p. 2641, Sivaditya may be placed a century 
or more earlier. 

# Thus in t e sloka 

Intro, to Nyaya Kandall, p. 4. 
tthe expression ^gr plainly implies the existence of Com- 

mentaries upon the work by VardhamSna and other authors 
gone before 

t S'aukara Misra employs this epithet for S'ivaditya’s name 
in his Commentary on Khandana Khadiya (Ben, Ed., p. 144). 
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He seems to have been the author of two original works, 
both in VaiSegika viz. (a) 93*19 3T$ifT and (b) 5F^pT3TT«TT (See 
Pratyaksvarupa’s Commentary on Chitsukhi, Nir. Sagara 
Ed., p. 180 ; and Sankara Migra’s Comraentarv on 

Khan ^ ana, p. 144). 

Pandit Vindhyegvari Prasad Dube (Intro, to Prasastapada 
Bhasya and Nyaya Kandall, Viz. Series, p. 19, f. note 2) 
assumes the identity of this fcivaditya with Vyomagivacharya, 
the author of a Commentary on Prasastapada Bhasya. This 
assumption is not tenable. Probably this mis-identification 
proceeded from a confusion due to similarity of names and to 
an erroneous reading in one of the Mss. of Saptapad5rthl (cf 
Tailauga Rama Sastrl’s Ed. of Saptapadarthi, Preface, p. 1. 
and the Text p. 80, footnote). 

Mr. Chakravarti (J. A. S. B., 1915, p. 262) attributes 
to S'ivaditya the credit of having added the Category of 
abhava to the sixfold group of the older writers. But thi^ 
view cannot be accepted without some reservation. For if it 
is meant by what he says that Sivaditya was the earliest 
known philosopher who gave to abhava a place of importance 
in the discussion of Categories and that he was not its intro- 
ducer the view may be pronounced probable. But if it 
implies, as it seems to do, that he added it as a fresh Category 
not hitherto recognised in the system, the error is apparent. 
The distinctive position of the Vaisegika in the order of 
Indian Systems would suffer a deadly shock with the disappear- 
ance of Abhava. It forms, with Samavaya and Visesa, the 
keystone of the whole system. It is true that in the older 
works (e. g. Vais. Sut. 1. 1. 4; Prag. Bha. p. 6; cf. San. Sut. 
1. 25: Kandall, p. 331 4 ) six categories are explicitly enounced, 
but it does not mean that abhava is not recognised as real. 
The reason why it is excluded from the usual formulation of 
the Categories, all positive, is thus stated by S'ridhara ; 
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srargrasr mmemg (Kandal!, 

p. 7 , ’)l. With the Vaisesika, (unlike the Sankhya), for 
whom sraiT% (added to, but in a greater measure than, its 
counterpart sq^ngi^;) as an ultimate fact of consciousness 
given in the form of ‘belief’, is the determinant of objective 
reality, abhava is necessarily real. It was under a metaphy- 
sical, rather than a logical, necessity that abhava had to be 
postulated in this system. And the necessity thus felt was 
twofold, arising (a) from the fundamental assumption of the 
school that Moksa is really negative*, (b) and from its 
doctrine of which allows of a real negative 

judgment. To illustrate this point we may- revert to the 
position of such as that of ^f[5(§q- or jsjjit to see 

that a really negative predicate can have no place in its theory 
of predication. It being assumed here that everything exists 
everywhere, or one thing is identical with another 

Vyasa’s Com. on Yoga Sutra III-14.) 
all negation would be merely verbal Let us take 

an example : 

(A) The judgment qn^Ecf or more explicitly 

3gr%3Rtsrf srer would be a real judgment according to 

the V aisesika and lend itself to a double interpretation — (i) 
it may mean that the jar, being not yet produced, does hot 
exist in the Matter (jgrer^ET); t ^ lis would be shttWT^T; or (ii)' it 
may mean that the jar, being destroyed, does not exist in the 
Matter (^TtT^ET) ; this would be | But both these kinds 
of abhava are according to the Sankhya- Yoga really two 
forms of bhavu, (there being no room for in this system), 

the one known as the and the other as the 

# According to the Vaisesika Moksa being conceived' as 
an absence jpf qualities, a separate category other than positive 
rendered necessary. This was named wnsf, — - 


was 
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5Tcfrrr*m Of the Matter i.^x%cPT'. Both are equally positive 
in content. The judgment sffr^cT, therefore as in (i) 

and (ii), or more strictly ^TSf^fT^rTT, would be a 

pseudo-judgment, the true (of course relatively) judgment 
taking the form of 3j[T%^;r oPJ-^rar, even when the spr 
is not produced or is already destroyed. In other words, 
while in Sankhya-Yoga sgsncf is not allowed to be a 
real predicate or in Nyaya- Vaisesika it is. It may 

be observed that the Vaisesika allows only what is 
called in Sankhya-Yoga i. e. to be a 

positive predicate. That is, may be a positive predicate 
°f 3gT%YT or may be said to be the fqfT^TI^C of STS, 

only after its production and before its destruction, in other 
words when it is cT^TTM 1 And for explaining this presence 
or of the product in the Matter, the relation of 

has to be assumed. But before the production and 
after the destruction ^ is negatively predicable. This is a 
fundamental difference between the two systems, resulting 
necessarily from the two assumptions of or SrasjeF.r^r I 

Naturally therefore the & sET^iairT gpFg, though 

admitted to be or obiect of right knowledge, are 

held in the Nyaya- Vaisesika as or non-existing (but not 

or as the Bauddha might say), i. e. and 

snmrrsr are respectively predicable of them. 

(B) Similarly the judgment trsr srer ST where the 
identity of the objects and STS is denied would be a false 
judgment according to Sankhya-Yoga. Really qj being 
identical with irT5T?TI5F0 there is no ground for such 
negation. But since the Nyaya- Vaisesika does not hold 
sr^fcT^f^U^ISC or the, doctrine of the Immanence and Unity 
of Matter of which the manifold ( IfefSST ) given in expe- 
rience is more or less (i. e. graded) a manifestation, and 
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consequently is an advocate of absolute difference 

between one thing and another, it cannot do without what 

is technically called gq?£n?q‘T¥n3T 

(C) And so with ^Tc^crT^TT^ t°°- Everything being 
every where and so there being no possibility of any relation 
(^I<!=r*T) like %«JTJT or ^JTcTT^r which implies the existence of 
two really distinct objects, is no more than a 

verbal fiction. 

Briefly speaking, then, the 51^1%^!^' °f the Sarikhya, of 
which i s an aspect, leaves it no 100 m for real 

^rwrsr (or ^cfjsgr). All predication is reduced to identific- 
ation; srof or logical subject i. e. (^qfsCT^) is 

identical with qfr or predicate i. e. Matter (sr^RT) 

is the subject in the last resort, and all else, viz. the products 
(T^l% s), are its predicates. These predicates, all positive, 
are each threefold in character — girfrcT- wr*TT«TcT & ^**ir*T, 
this division being founded on the bare fact of succession 
given in the limited consciousness and. not 

on the reality in which all the predicates co-exist 

and are identical with the subject. That is to say, time 
itself being a product predicates appear within it as successive, 
but beyond it-in Eternity — or in STf>T%, the predicates 
are already given as existing together and somehow in- 
explicably identical with it. This is cnSCIcWT- [From 
this it will be plain why San khya- Yoga does not feel the 
necessity of admitting *?rJTr??T and both predicates, 

as distinct categories. And real difference being denied, 
it is easy to understand how the necessity of ctJTOTO also 
is dispensed with.] 

The Vaisesika, on the other hand, with his assumption of 
real difference corresponding to and necessitated by the difference 
i n and was thrown upon the 
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.(which is, looked ut from a slightly different standpoint, 
the same thing as & q^*n*Tp3T?) which led him 

in logical course to maintain the reality of , succession and 
with this of what are technically termed JUffTATT & 

Their also follows natuially from the view of 

the reality of difference given in consciousness, viz. 'ispa; is 
other than not-s^ e - S- This is in logical terms nothing 

but a combined statement of the principles of Identity and 
Contradiction, thus symbolically A = A, & A = not-not-A. 
It seems to have been the outcome of a reaction against the 
extreme views of the Sahkhj'a on one hand with whom 
A— B and of the Bauddha on the other with whom A = not- A. 
A real (taqim and being admitted, its absence 

led to the postulation of S 

Without entering into further detail in this place'it may 
be just said that the concept of abhava is so intimately 
bound up with this system as a whole that its denial would 
mean, the overthrow of its distinctive character. 

Then again in the actual texts of the older writers abhava 
is found recognised. Cf. Ny. Sut. 2.2;8. et seq., Nyaya 
Vgrtika, pp. 278-280, -231-284 . Tat. Jka, ppSoe-sor 
& Nyaya Manjari. Even Kanada himself, though not men- 
tioning it in his enumeration of the Categories (1.1.4), devotes 
some sutras to a discussion of it in the 9th chapter. Thus the 
absence of Katiada’s mention of it by name in the is no 

proof against its recognition by him. Vallabh. chary a says — 

Nyaya Lilavatl, Nir, Sagara Ed. 

T.o this S'ankara Migra adds the following explanatory 
notes in his Nyaya Lilavatl Kanth- bharana (Ms. belongirg 
to the Benares .Sanskrit Library) : 

( Corr. reading 
16 
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rrwpr rr-^s¥iiH?3T 5gcjqTf??rf^Tg:^r ^r rr^ni%- 
QSITcI tlTWB»arcif6i^[»2J3r!fj?l% f*Il§rfr 
TT*?«T*?ram<* i *mr aiicjTR ^i ! 35*nu%^* 

VtTT^v^qsn^^ i 

Fol 8 a 5 ~ e 

I think it has now been demonstrated that there is no 
warrant for asserting, as Mr. Chakravarti has done (loc. cit.), 
that S'iv. ditya “ edaei ” abh~va “to the six categories of the 
older writers.”* He simply explicated, giving to it the name 
of the 7 r/j category, what had already been recognised in the 
system as a real Category. 

X.— VARADARAJA. 

The exact time of Varadaraja’s life is very hard of 
determination. Dr. Venis places him in the interval between 
1050 & 1300 A. D. or more definitely about the first half of 
the 12th century (Prefatory notice to Tarkikaraks; , p. iii)„ 
Though a greater precision is not attainable on this matter in 
the present state of our knowledge, a word or two may be 
suggested here. Jnanapuri.a, whose time cannot be later 
than the 13th century and possibly was much earlier, 
alludes in the beginning of his commentary called Laghudipska 
to Varadaraja as having lived long ago ( jtj ). This would 
appear to furnish a plea for pushing back this date by some 
decades at any rate. And the constant references to Udayana 
in the Tarkikaraksa seem to me to indicate, not merely 

*= Mr ChakravaitT is equally wrong in his assertion 
(loc cit, 262) made apra-ently on the authority of KandalT, p. 
33 1 * S'-idhara “acknowledged only six categories’’. As 

indicated in the line quoted from the Randall on p. 1x8 above this 
assertion is unfounded. S'ridhara did acknowledge abhava (note 
the phrase si > as a real category of existence. Compare also 

Kandall, p. 230, lines 3- 2 3. 
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that Varadaraja was his admirer but that he was his close 
successor as well. As a provisional step, therefore, I would 
prefer to claim for him as his approximate date the middle 
of the 11th Century . 

Varadaraja is known to have written only three works : 

A. Commentaries on 

(a) Udayana’s 

i. = terNreh. Mallinatha refers to it in his 
Commentary on the Tarkikaraksa (p. 46): uau 

I Burnell 

(Tanjore Catalogue, p. 123) notices a copy of this Comment- 
ary existing in the Palace Library of Tanjore, where the name 
of the author’s father is given as Mahamahopadhyaya Rama- 
deva Misra.t 

ii. (See Aufrecht, Cat. Cat., I. pp. 107,550). 

b. cTngR=FA^ir> sometimes called a treatise 

on Nyaya consisting of 160 Karikas distributed in three 
chapters ( 974 344-29 ) and of a Commentary named 
PTCHSTg;. The book is referred to in the Sarvadarsana 
Saftgraha. 

# Mr Chakra varti’s assertion (loc. cit.. p. 265) that 
“Vardhamana is the oldest Commentator known on U da) ana's 
works” «s thus found to be no longer tenable. 

f A Ms. of this work, as far as Chap III, was obtained by the 
present writer in 1916. It had been transcribed in &>ka 1436 
(1514 A. D ) and belonged *0 the private collectk n of Satva 
Vidyanidhana Kavlndracharya Sarawati whose name appears in 
bold hand on the first and last leaves. It has since been edited by 
the writer with a historical Introduction for the Saiasv.itl Bbavaoa 
Texts, No. 4 (Benares). 
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XI— VALLABHACHARYA 

Vallabhacharya was one of the greatest authorities 
on V aiesisika philosophy, next only to Udayanacharya, in the 
mediaeval period of its history. There are certain peculiar 
views associated with his name in subsequent literature, but as 
we have dealt with them at length in our forthcoming work 
on the history of Nyaya Vaisesika philosophy, there is no use 
leveiting to them here. 

He was the author of Nyayalilavatl, an independent 
work on Vaisesika This work has had the rare good fortune, 
viz much like Gangesa’s Tattva Chintamani, of finding a 
host of commentators. 

Vallabha’s nationality is not known. But his date may 
be assigned with tolerable certainty to the end of the 12th 
Century A.D.i 

XII— SASADHARA 

It is believed that Sasadhara was one of the great 
Naiyayikas of the pre- Gauges a School and that in Gangesa’s 
Tattva Chintamani there is a reference to his definition of 
Vyaptill As there is no mention of Gai'igeca or his successors 
in Sasadhara’s work available to uc there is no inherent im- 
probability in the correctness of this belief. 

« Nyayalilavatl is apparently an independent work, based on 
and planned after, Prasastaplda’s Bhasya. It is said that on this 
Vaisesika Bha:-ya theie was a commentary by S'rT Vatsa called 
Nyayalilavatl. If .Sri Vatsa is held identical with Vallabha, Nyaya- 
lilavatJ will have to be consideredred as a commentary on the Bhasya, 
just as the Bhasya itself is on the Sutras. 

" 1 t Vallabha is referred to in (a) Vadlndra’s Rasasara(about 1225 
A.D. ), and in (b) a Kanaiese poem written by a poet under 
King Singhana of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri ( about 
1226 A.D.), 

% Tradition identifies “fiinha” (Lion) and “ Vyughra ” (Tiger), 
whose definitions ol Vy.Ipti have been quoted by Ganges a unde* 
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Sasadhara may therefore be placed between Udayana 
to whom he refers and Gangega, i.e. in the middle of the 
twelfth century. 

He was the author of Nyayasiddhcintad'ipa , an excellent 
treatise on Nyaya. 

XIII— VADlNDRA 

Mahadeva Sarvajna Vadindra was one of the greatest' 
polemic writers m the field of Nyaya Vaisesika in mediaeval 
India and deserves to be ranked, so far as dialectical abilities 
are concerned, with Sri Harsa and similar other writers.. 

He is said to have been the pupil of one Yogis vara His 
name Vadindra is apparently due to his reputation among his 
contemporaries as a great controversialist, and we know that 
Chitsukha and other subsequent writers referred to him under 
this very name. His pupil Bhatta Raghava speaks very often, 
in his Commentary on Nyayasara, of his large following. 
Vadindra was a votary of Siva (cf. the benedictory verses of his 
works), and it is not unlikely that the words Sankara Klnkara 
as used in Madhava’s Sarva dar^ana Sangraha (Anandasrama 
Ed., p 98) and Hara Kinkara as in the Colophon of the Maha- 

the name fi-r? sznsp\n with ^asadha.a (or ^asidhara) and Mani- 

dhara. It is net k^own whether this tradition has a historical 
basis, and if so, who the*e two persons really were. Dr Satis 
Chandra is inclined to believe that the names ‘Lion' and ‘Tiger’ 
represent the Jain Logicians, A tianda Suri and Amarachandra Snri. 
See his Ind Logie, p 396. 

Aufrecht (Cat, Cat. I, p. 638) ascribes the following works 
to Sasadhara • (a) Nyiiyanaya, (b) Ny.lyamimams&prakara 9a, (c) 
Nyayaratnaprakaraaa, and (d j &asadharamulfi That the last is 
a separate wo»k is evident. According to the Ind. Off. Cat , p. 646, 
(c) is another name of Nyiiyasiddlwnladlpa itself, while in Burnell 
(p 1 icj)it(i e. Nyayaratna) is the name of a Com. on Nyaya Siddhanta- 
dlpa by Dharmaraja BhaHa. Nyiiyanaya and NyayaniTmamteu too, 
are probably not different works. 
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vidya vidambana are to be -understood as meaning a ‘devotee of 
Siva’ rather than a ‘pupil of the Acharya named Sankara or 
Hara’. He describes himself in his work on the MahavidyS 
as the Dhurmadhyafc-a of King Sri Simha, whom Mr M.R. 
Telang identifies with Raja Siughana of the Yadava dynasty 
of Devagi rl. 

The manuscript of Bhatta Raghava’s N y ayasaravichara, 
which exists in the Government Sanskrit Library, Benares, is 
dated in £akabda 1174 (=1252 A.D.). But Raghava was 
the direct pupil of Vadindra as he say s expressly in his 
colophons as well as in the beginning of his commentary. 
Vadindra may therefore be placed in the early part of the 
13th Century. This date synchronises well with the time of 
his patron, Raja Singhaua or Sri Simha. 

Vadindra was the author of the following works: 

(1) Mahavidyavidambuna: 

It has been published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
No. XII. It was perhaps the magnum opus of this gifted 
author and created quite a sensation in his time. His great 
controversialistic genius appears at its best in this work, where 
he attempts to prove the futility and defects of the so-called 
Mahavidya syllogisms, which played an important part in the 
history of mediaeval Indian Logic. 

(2) Rasasara: 

This is a Commentary on the Guna Kiranavall of Uda- 
yana. It has been published in the Sarasvatl Bhavana 
Sanskrit Texts of Benares (No 5). 

(3) Ivanadasutra nibandhat. 

(4) A Commentary on Udayana’s Laksan avail : 

Sesa Sarngadhara, in his Commentary, Nyayamukt avail, 

# For a discussion of this date see under Bhntfa Raghava. 

t»See M. R. Telang’s Introduction to the Mabavidya-vidam- 

bana, p. XVI. 
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on Laksatjavali, says : 5n-*T5frT*<J *TrgR2?T5j;e?i SF,|T^r?T%p^- 
ft «<? 3 >*r *iki <} * £ ?Tttt . f* 'fxmrzt &ik *n»r- 

*w#rH5*T5F*rcr» ^rra^Rrfir^5rr% *tt% sg^R 

Tm%WTRr (Ben. Ed., p 29). This 

passage would seem to show that Vadisa whom I take to be 
identical with Vadindra wrote a Commentary on Laksan avail. 
The name Vadindra also occurs m the same Commentary (cf 
p. 23), and the term Vadindra being only an honorific title 
there is no inherent difficulty in understanding the two names 
as representing one person. It is much like JpjgRigRjgR 
being substituted by as already noted. ’ 

(5) A metrical philosophical treatise : 

The name of this tract does not appear. But the 
quotations under Vadindra’s name as given in the Sarva- 
darsana Saugraha and Nyayasaravichara being in verse it 
seems likely that he was the author of a metrical tract. 

XIV— bhatta RAGHAVA. 

Bhatta Raghava’s Commentary on Bhasarvajila’s Nyaya 
Sara is the only work from his pen known 

to philosophical bibliography, and though it does not seem to 
have ever been widely used in later times its importance is 
none the less very great. Apart from the fact that this book 
furnishes a clear exposition of Bhasarvajiia’s doctrines which 
it professes to defend from the attacks of opponents, it 
contains a number of lengthy discussions relating to certain 
topics raised in the text which are historically of great value 
to a student of contemporary philosophy. 

There exists a manuscript of this Commertary in the 
Government Sanskrit Library, Benares (fols. 2 — 100), where 
in the Colophon the date of its composition is given as 1174 
Saka or 1252 A. D. 

The verse in wh : ch the date appears runs thus . 

»i 4 : '<*% =3 4*1*1: i 

gteofcr m u 
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The name of Raghava’s father appeals as Saranga* and 
his Guru was Mahadeva Sarvajaa V adindra (See the 
Colophons at the end of each chaptei : fols. ]9a 7 -b 1 ? 72a 7 & 


[The meaning of the last phrase Is not clear but the reading 
Is exactly as given above. Theie is no room for reading 

as the late Mm. Satis Chaudia (Introduction to NyayasSra, 
p. 7) has done. After of mVi the e is visible an ? stroke, the 
consonant following having disa> peatvd and the last letter with 
which the next line begins is and not so that the final word of 
the verse cannot be read as r.gsf: 1 The Ms, is generally free from 
slips and Is carefully corrected.) 

Of the two ways of interpreting this verse, viz. (1) [(500 x 2) 
+ 100] b 74 = 2174 Saka or 1252 A. D„, and (2) ["500 + ioo)X2] 
+ 74=1274 Saka or 1352 A c D f , I should prefer the former 
Interpretation. Apart from the convincing historical grounds 
adduced by Mr. Telang (Introduction to M aha vidy a vi da tnbana, pp. 
Xil — XV) there Is another fact to be considered. In the Ms named 
above there is an entry evidently by a later hand that the Ms was 
purchased by one Visiiu from one Udaya Sinha for 25 (?) pieces 

lo Sam 1428 (=1371 A. D s ): (Rl (?) 

u hae ~ wfa * fciw *fr u ^3 11 

II 9 A \ : IS «fl: u This statement shows that the Ms. was purchased in 
1371 A. D. Consequently the date of ti anscripticn must te earlier, 
and that of composition much earlier still In view of this circum- 
stance the alternative of 1352 A. D, as the daLe of the composition 
of the work does not stiike me as piobable, 1 therefor e accept the 
former interpretation of ihe veisc and take the date to represent 
1252 A. D. Cf also Hall ( Bibh Index, p. ^6)- 

Saranga is said to have been defeated In a public 
controversy by the Jain Logician Jaya Sinha Sfui ( 1366 A. 1 X), 
author of a commentary on Bhasai v.ijnVs Nyaya Sara, whose 
pupil Nyayacbandra Suri describes tins event In his Hamnura 
Kav>a." S^e T. M Tripsins Int oduclion *p. xvin) to Ananda* 
piana's Taikasangtaha (Gaekwad s Oriental Series, No. Ill) 
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100b 7 ) ; this Vadindra is probably identical with the 

author of the same name to whom Rasasara, a Commentary 

on the second part of the Kiranavali, is attributed *(Hall 
p. 67 ). 


Rkguava was a &aiva (see iols. 19b, 72a-b, 100b). 'His 
native country is not known for certain, but it seems likely 
that he was a man of the South. In his Commentary he 
quotes or refers to the earlier authorities as below : 


.. 4 b 2 ; 

..7a 7 


. 8b 4 


^r^r: ... 


8b 5 


*35*1, Wf^^r-^-llb* 

-12b 6 , 20a 1 

cT^r^Hfr— m%¥rr &c — -I6a 3 ~ 4 

cT^rTT — g &c— 16 a 5 - 

crsrg; — sf? surior: 16a 6 


(The above three quotations are from Rumania’s Sloka 
Vartika, 4.32, 2.112 & 2.111, pp. 143, 80 &79 of the 

Chowkhamba Ed.) 


srenfr &c,~ i8b 3 ~ 4 

° Cf. also the introductory verse in Nyayasara vichara : 

I spzrufsqg 3] R II 

Ind. Off Cat., p, 609; 


& the verse at the end : 

^SFn-qwjlH Rqt t +■ + ^ RliKSfuf'^’irr II 

Benares Sk. Coll Ms. fol, 100b $~ 6 . 
t Is this Khandana Maudana identical with the wo k of 
Paramananda existing in the Deccan College Libiary ? (Cat. 
of Decc. College, p. 58). 

17 
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'(From Vakyapadtya, 1.124). 

18b 4 

srN^t 19b 2 

(Apparently this is an ironical reference to an earlier 
Commentator on Nyayasara to whose interpretation Raghava 
takes serious objection. Thus in Bhasarvajna's definition 
of anumana— -this 
unnamed annotator tries to establish a syntactical relation 
between the words and which Raghava would 

not allow. 

Who is the Commentator meant here ? 

wn»5JPj?ro: i % 5 

Rama Bhatta was another Commentator on Nyayasara 
whose name and work have been forgotten. In connection 
with the foregoing definition of anumana Rama Bhatta, a s 
against the view already set forth, prefers to take 
in relation to the immediately succeeding word, on which 
Raghava’s criticism follows. 


Tvbe Continued. 



THE MODERN PERIOD 

The School of Mithila 

I.— GAftGESA UPADHYAYA 
There is no man perhaps in the history of Nyaya Vaise- 
?ika philosophy more frequently heard of on the lips of scholars 
than Gangesa or Gangesvara Upadhyaya of Mithila. H« 
gave to this philosophy a new line of development and 
created for it a new field of work ; and for practical 
purposes, he may be said to have been the father of that form 
of Nyaya Sastra with which we are familiar to day. Essen- 
tially a keen dialectician and a brilliant controversialist, fie 
made it the sole end of his literary life to, make Nyaya Sastraa 
Science of Debate. For this reason he devoted all his energies 
and intellectual abilities to the task of expounding problems 
of a methodological and epistomolqgical character. The 
Tattvachintamaoi which forms the noblest monument of 
his genius deals almost exclusively with the Theory of Know- 
ledge and the kindred logical questions leaving v.ery 

little room for pure Metaphysics or Ontology. Even the 
little theistic tract which has come down to us from his pen 
is more strictly a work on Anumana Khan da, of which it 
is expressly stated to form a part, than an independent onto- 
logical piece. 

It is usually believed that If was G^ge^a who for the 
first time gave to pram an a a place of great importance in the 
Science ( & Art ) of Debate and inaugurated its-stpdies to the 
exclusion of every thing else in the schools,. ~yjith a rigour 
almost unprecedented in the history of modern philosophy. 
And, further, to GahgeSa is universally ascribed, the credit of 
founding the Neo-logic of Eastern India which with its militant 
dialectics and spirit of analytical criticism has won its way 
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into every form of intellectual life in the country. That the 
first of these propositions is unfounded needs no pointing 
out. For what .Ga&gesa did for the orthodox system had 
already been accomplished by the Buddhist and Jain logicians 
who had preceded him. Dignaga’s Pramana samuchchaya, 
Dharmakirti’s Pramana Vartika and Pramana Vinidchaya, 
Vidyananda’s Pramaoa parlksa, & Deva Suri’s Pramana 
na} r a tattvaloka are some of the works on STRim which 
Gafigesa had before him already in the field. But the 
second proposition may be accepted, for our notion of Neo- 
logic is bound up with T att vachintS man i and the series of 
Commentaries and subcommentaries upon it ; but even here it 
must be remembered that our restriction of ‘navya’ to Gangesa 
is only of a practical value. In the VidhivSda section of Sabda 
Khanda (p. 276, Bib Ed.) Gangesa himself refers to the 
views of Sondada Upadhyaya as those of a modern scholar 
thus shewing that the term had already been in vogue 
even before the days of GangeSa. The word being only a 
relative term, it is intelligible why Udayana, Bhasarvajna 
before GcangeSa and Raghunatha, &c. after him should have 
equally been .characterised as modern. Nevertheless, in the 
sense in which we employ the word JTsqrRTRr at the present 
day it refers to Gangesa and to him alone. 

Gangesa's date is not known with certainty. All that we 
know about it is that he quotes or refers to the views and 
statements of his predecessors some of wnom he mention* 
by name. Of these Khandana Kara ( i. e. Sri Har?a, autho? 
of Khandana Khanda Khadya), Jaran NaiySyika (i. e. Jayanta, 
author of Nyaya Manjari), Man dana charya (author of Vidhi- 
viveka ) and Sivaditya ( author of Saptapadarthi ) ar« ad- 
mittedly very early, being assigned to periods approximately 
knowri. But these render us no help in clearing up the 
date problem of Gangesa The dates of Ratnakosa and 
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Nyayalilavatl, also quoted in Tattvachintamaiji, have not 
yet been ascertained, though we have found that the author 
of Nyayalilavatl may tentatively be assigned to the 12th 
century A. D. The only conclusion therefore which the 
premises justify us in drawing in the present state of our 
imperfect knowledge is that Gauges a may be placed *ome- 
where in the 13th century A. D. 

Regarding his personal history we have no authentic 
records. There are certain floating traditions which make him 
in his early life a blockhead whose ascent to greatness was 
absolutely an act of Divine Grace. 

II. VARDHAMANA 

Gangesa was succeeded in Mithila by his son Vardhamana 
Upadhyaya who followed in the wake 6f his illustrious father 
and kept alive the fire of the New Science which the latter had 
kindled. In point of scholarship Vardhamana does not seem to 
have been in any way less than his great father, and the works 
which proceeded from him are still universally resorted to as 
of the highest authority in the subjects concerned. His style 
is elaborate, but free from verbosity and bathos. He is known 
to have been the author of the following works: — 

A. Commentaries on 
(a) Gotama’s 

i. Nyaya Sutras ( = or simply 

) . 

The work is of the nature of a gloss and seems to have 
treated of the whole text. The STqsraT^stnsj to which 
Ruchidatta and Jayarama refer as the work of Vardhamana 

* A Ms. of this rare work, dealing with the 5th chapter, exists 
in the Govt. Sanskiit Library, Benares (New collection of 1917-18, 
Nyaya-section, Vestana 9}, It is narr.ed there 
and not but as Vardhamana himself refers to it 

under the second name in his Guna Kiranavallprakasa we keep it 
unchanged here* 
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(Kusumarijali prakasa makaranda, Ben. Ed., p. 5 of Chap. 3; cf. 
Aufrecht, Cat. Cat., I, p. 554 ) and the STOTOclT^^nvr # also 
attributed to Vardhamana in Ruchidatta’s Commentary on 
T attvachintamao i (See The Pandit , Old series, VI, p. 128 ) may 
be only sections of * 5 T an d no separate treatises. 

(b) Udayana’s 

i. Nyayakusumanjali Prakarapa ( = ST^ rSET) 

ii. Kiranavali ( - TSF.^p^fr ). 

iii. Nyaya Vartika tatparya pansuddhi (ss 31171 

sr^isgr ) . 

IV. Nyayaparisista ( ss ST#J!fr ). 

(c) Sriharsa’s 

i. Khandana Khan da Khadya. This work was utilised 
by Pragalbha in writing his own commentary on Sriharsa’s 
treatise. Vachaspati II, in his Khariclanoddharaf, refers to 

\ ardhamsna s which may be identical 

with it. 

(d) Vallabha s 

i. Nyayalllavatl ( = SHSfSf ) 

and (e) Gange^a’s 

i. Tattvachintamaoi ( ss STRICT ) . 

These are all the works of Vardhamana with which we are 
acquainted to-day. But it is generally believed that Vardha- 
mana also wrote a Commentary on Udayana’s Atmatattva- 
viveka, but the work has since been lost. 

We shall riot be probably far in the wrong if we place 
Vardhamana in the first quarte r of the 14 th Century, but 

* Wh,le eXplainin £ the meaning of the word wft in Anutnana 
didhlti-'tw =rir<retfri aril s riTfiJ?r=Ri-Bhavanauda (Bibl. Jbd p.u) 

identifies it with Pramaijatattvabodha. May it not be Vardha- 
maua’s work of the same name? 

t Reprint from the Pandit, p. 77. 
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there is no ground in Mr. Chakravartl’s assertion, repeated 
by Dr. Vfdyabhusana (Ind. Logic, p. 455^ tlmt he ig 

named by Madhavacharya in the Paninidarsana section of his 
Sarvadarsana sangraha. The Vardhamana, also a Mahopadhya- 
ya, whose name is mentioned in Madhava’s work, was a 
grammarian, being the author of Ganaratna Mahodadhi 

III— PAKSADHARA ALIAS JAYADEVA MlgRA 

For a long time after the death of VardhamSna there 
was no thinker in Mithila to preserve, far less to enrich the 
new philosophy of the country. Supposing that our assump- 
tion of Vardhamana’s date is practically right, we would find 
that during the long interval of over a century after his age 
Mithila was without any scholar with any pretension to philo- 
sophical renown. 

By the third quarter of the 15th century was born Paksa- 
dhara alias Jayadeva Misra to whom we are indebted for the 
revival of interest in the study of Chintamani. In plain 
truth Paksadhara was one of the greatest intellects that 
modern Mithila has ever produced. He was the nephew and 
pupil* of Hari Mis'ra with whom he had read philosophy 
and whose memory he gratefully revered in the benedictory 
verse of his commentary on the Chintamani : 

fimrrnS'TZ: 1 

He was the author of commentaries on 

(a) ga^adhara’s 

i. Nyaya siddhantadipa. A Ms of this work exists in 
the Govt. Sanskrit Library, Benares. 

[}>) Gangesa’s 

i. Tattvachmtamani ( ) and 

(c) Vardhamana’s 

#In the Navadvipa mahima, p. 31, he is~d^rib^d~irtiw 
pupil of Yajnapati Upadhyaya. 
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i. Kiranavall praka sa 

and ii. NyayalilavatiprakaSa (=^ff^rTgrcrri%'%gR). 

It may be of interest to note that in the Govt. Sanskrit 
Library Benares there is a Ms of a commentary, called 
Tippaol, on the Chintamam by Paksadhara — which is 
different from the Aloka. It is dated Sam 1667. 

From a survey of the contemporary literature it seems 
certain that on its first appearance the Aloka, which formed 
indeed the best product of Paksadhara’s labour, created 
a great sensation in the world of letters of that time. It was 
read and taught, admired and criticised m every circle. All 
parties set themselves to write commentaries upon it. What 
this general stir was really due to we have no means of 
knowing. But it is probable that Paksadhara’s new inter- 
pretation was mainly responsible for it. 

From Gangesa down to Paksadhara Navyanyaya had 
its sole home in Mithila. The pandits of that place, who had 
made it their monopoly & been so long its trusted guardians, 
took especial care to see that this privilege of teaching the 
g:astra did not pass away from them into what they perhaps 
thought unworthy hands*. Students from various paits 
of India used to flock to Mithila to draw inspiration from 
its far-famed scholars ; and when they completed their studies 
they returned home with the diploma which their Guru had 

* This cautiousness was pushed to its ntmost limit. Thus we 
are told that Mss of Nyaya works which existed in Mithila, having 
been left there by their authors, weie not allowed to be copied, lest 
they should be borne away and the [ restige of Mithila for ever- 
destroyed Students had to commit the texts to memory, and before 
returning" homes bad to be very carefully examined by their teachers. 
It was in this way that the Kerikas of Kusumanjali were brought 
to Bengal for the first time, according to tradition, by Haridasa 
Nyayalankarfi. (but according to Navadvipa mahima, pp. 35-36, by 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma). 
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conferred upon them. .This diploma was very, highly prized* 
since to secure such a certificate from Mithila, the Centre 
of the current philosophical thought and activities, was not 
quite an easy affair. And if a man could once manage to 
win for himself a diploma of this kind his scholarship was 
recognised all over the country without a note of grudging 
criticism. 

IV.— VASUDEVA MlgRA. 

Paksadhara had many pupils of whom Vasudeva 
Mi^ra, Ruchidatta and Bhagiratha Thakkura in Mithila and 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, Raghunatha Siromani, & c in Bengal, 
were the most conspicuous. 

Vasudeva Misra was Paksadhara’s brother’s son . 
When Paksadhara’s new interpretations were called in 
question and subjected to severe criticism it was he who 
came forward to vindicate his uncle’s cause and establish his 
authorityt. His commentary on the Tattvachintamani, 
known as refers to these overweening 

captious critics in these terms — 

gr^nfvfT^ *3%: ST I 

Wiwr 3*^ T^rT^T: II 

meaning that it is easier to be quibbling and casuistic than to 
command real wisdom. 

V.— RUCHIDATTA MISRA 

But the most widely known of Paksadhara’s pupils was 
Ruchidatta, popularly called Bhaktu, a native of the village of 
Sodarapura. His parents were Devadatta and Reouka. He 
had two brothers named Saktidatta and Matidatta. Among 

*> Cf the colophon : 

Ind. Off, no. 786, pp 631-2 

18 
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bis works the following three commentaries only can so far 
be traced : these are — 

A. Commentaries on 
(a) Gangesa’s 

i. Tattvachintamani referred to, 

in its several sections, in (b — i). In this work he 
speaks of having read the Sastras with several 
Gurus. 

and (b) Vardhamana’s 

i. Kusumanjali prakSSa This is a very 

useful work. Though not a running comment- 
ary and quite original it makes an honest and 
generally successful attempt to make Vardha- 
mana’s purport, often hidden and deep beneath 
the surface, intelligible to the reader, 
and ii. (Dravya) Kiran avail prakaga 

Vide Peterson’s Ulwar Catalogue, No. 606, 
p. 26 ; ext. no. 146, p. 53. 

There is a Ms of this work in the Govt. Sanskrit Library 
dated Samvat 1600 (=1543 A. D.). 

The time when Ruchidotta flourished may be appro- 
ximately fixed on the following data : 

(a) There is a Ms. of his Makaranda in the Government 

Sanskrit ^Library, Benares (No. 122) which bears the date 
423 La Sam, corresponding to the year 

1542 A. D. But as this is the date of transcription of the Ms. 
the author may be set down to some time earlier still, 

(b) But the time of Ruchidatta is placed beyond all 
reasonable doubt by a look at the Ms. of a copy of Kiran avail 
transcribed by himself in the year 386 ss 

La Sam co rresponding to the year 1505 A. D. 
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That this is the true date of Ruchidatta will Become 
apparent when we shall find it synchronising with the age of 
his contemporary and fellow-pupil Bhagiratha Thakkura. 
The date 1292 Saka ( = 1370 A. D.) which appears in a 
Ms. of his Chintamaoiprakasa, as reported by Peterson 
(Sixth Report, p. 76, no. 190), is therefore to be taken as a 
slip of the pen on the part of the scribe. 

VI— RAGHUPATI 

Raghupati was Mahamahopadhyaya Ruchidatta s son. 
He was the author of a Commentary on Tattvachintamaiji, 
of which two Mss, one of the Sabda Khanda 
dated Sam 1644 = 1587 A. D.) and the other of the Anumana 
Khaiida, exist in the Govt Sanskrit Library, Benares. 

VII— BHAGIRATHA THAKKURA 

Bhagiratha alias Megha Thakkura of Mithila was 
also Paksadhara’s pupil, as already stated. He himself 
says that he had received his philosophical training under 
Jayadeva and distinguished himself as a scholar of some 
renown at the early age of 20*. His pare nts were Chandra- 

fkfilWRt? S 3 * 4 r- 

(See V P. Dube’s Introduction to Vaisesika darsana with 
Kira naval!, p. 28). 

Babu Rajendranath Ghose. in his valuable work on Navya- 

Nyaya-VyRptipanchaka (Intro, p. 29). seems inclined to take tk ® 
sentence occurring in Bhagiratha’* 

commentary on Dravyakiranavall prakasa, in the sense that Bhagi- 
ratha completed his studies of Jayadeva’s works, at the age of ao.He 
understands.^: with 6th case ending and denies any relation between 
Jayadeva and Bhagiratha. But it appears to me that though on any 
construction the sentence would be a faulty one, it would neveress 
yield a better sense if we were to take as with 5th case-en ing. 
Moreover, MaheSa Thaklmra’s time being ascertained on other 
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p*ti and Dhira, and Mahe^a Thakkura, of whom we shall 
speak shortly, was his youngest brother- Among his other 
brothers we find the names of Mahadeva and Damodaia 
mentioned in Mahesa’s Darpaiia. Mahadeva was probably his 
elder brother and Damodara his immediately younger one . 

We know of the following works of Bhagiratha, viz. 
Commentaries on — 


(a) Vardhamana's 

i. Kiranavaliprakisa ( = 

Mss. of this work, dated Saka 1511 

or 1588 A.D. and Sam. 1654 or 1597 
A.D. are in the Govt. Sanskrit Library, Benares. 

ii. Nyayakusumanjali prakasa ( = tgr^gij|sgjf^j STcfiT- 

and iii. Nyayalilavati prakssat ( %cRT) 
All the.e commentaries are popularly known under the 
name of Jalada. Bhagiratha is called in a Ms of his Com. on 
Lilavatl (in Govt. Sk. L ibrary) ‘-Sankara Bhagiratha”. 

grounds alsj to be somewhere in the .i6th century~the 
facts would square well if Bhagiratha were placed in the early p a ,t 
of that century and Jayadeva in the middle of the previous century. 
In Mahesas time Aloka was a new work.Mr Chakravarti’s 
hypothesis regarding Bhagiratha and Mahesa’s date (1400 A, D.) 
is tiol very convincing-. 


* -KIST net atTrgnnvqnj; i ^ ^ f*n3a m *M 

11 (Anuma.nalokadarpana by Mahesa Thakkura) 
Hall (p. 66) and Ft. V. P. Dube (Introduction to Tarkikaraksa’ 
P a 4 , f, note 1) are thus wrong in identifying Mahesa with his 
eldest brother Mahadeva That Mahadeva was BhagTralba’s elder 
brother is clearly stated by the latter in his Kusumafijali Prakasikg- 

1 fwBmfwnwf -m\v: 

(Ms belong, ng to Govt Sanskrit Library, Benares-fol. r 2 6a). 

wt,^° l ^ rtl3 o Se W ° r ^ S afe unc * er edit * on and expected to be 
published very shortly from the Government Sanskrit Library.Beoares. 
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viii-maheSa thakkura 

Mahe^a Thakkura was BhagTratha’s younger brother and 
founder of the present Raj family of Darbh nga. He rose 
into prominence even more quickly than his brother. He was 
the author of an excellent commentary, called Darpana, 
on Paksadhara’s Chintamaoya loka, which displays his 
great acumen. One of the mam objects of his writing 
this commentary seems to have been, as in the case of 
V sudeva Misra or Madhusudana Thakkura, to reclaim 
Paksadara’s renown from hostile attacks. The phrase 
5TiJl«rrna'<»I3! , T: as applied to himself in his Darpana, 
is suggestive. 

But it is strange that he did not prosecute his studies 
with the great Paksadhara whose name at that time must 
have been a household word in Mithila. His brother Bhagiratha 
had been Paksadhara’s pupil. What stood in the way of 
Mahesa then that he was compelled to travel all the way over 
to Benares and stud}?' with a Deccani Pandit — Ramesvara 
Bhatta ? It is hard to discover the true cause of this. But 
two alternative explanations may be suggested : 

(a) Either that Paksadhara had been recently dead or 
even if living he must have been too old to hold regular 
classes ; 

(b) or that Mahesa’s personal predilections for Vedantic 
studies led him to come over to Kasi, which had been the 
principal seat of Vedic culture ever since the days of 
Sankara charya or even earlier, and seek instructions with a 
foreign though far-famed scholar. 

At any rate his stay in Benares and his pursuit of what I 
take to be Vedantic studies had the natural effect of broadening 
his outlook. His attitude towards Vedanta became .tolerant 
and even respectful, -being free from those prejudices which 
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were a characteristic^ feature of a Naiyayika’s mind. Thus in 
the light of what has been said above we are in a better posi> 
tion to understand the meaning of the following statement 
quoted from Makesa’s commentary (Anumana Section); 

^ I Tins passage indicates a departure from 

the custom of the Nyaya writer and a leaning towards Vedanta. 

Mahesa is known from expressions in his work 
to have been a Vaisnava m faith, being an 

earnest votary of the Balugopala form of Sri Krsna. 

The age of Mahesa may be fixed with tolerable certainty. 
It is well known that he obtained the kingdom of Darbhanga 
as a free gift from the then reignmg ruler of Mithila (the 
last descendant of Kimesa’s family). As to when this grant 
was made Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Sastri assigns it 
to the early part of the 1 6th century, saying that the Charter was 
ratified by Sher Shah and Akbar. He further adds that a 
letter from Mahesa to Raghunatha (composed at Nadia in 
•1529 A.D.) is found m a Ms of Vaivasvata Siddhanta deposit- 
ed in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Librarj-*. Though this 
statement is contradicted by the date given for Mahesa’s 
assumption of royalty m the well-known inscription on well at 
Dhanukha in Mithila, t the difference between the two dates 
is insignificant, and it may be taken for certain that Mahesa 
belonged to the middle of the 16th Century. 

Mahesa seemed to have reigned long. We know of a 
work named which describes a part of 

Akbar’s reign and was composed in his reign. It is 
attributed to Mahesa ThakkuraR If this Mahesa be identi- 
cal with the author of Darpana, as is very likely, he was 


# See Indian Antiquary, 1912, p.9. 
t Sfee V. P. Dube’s Intro, to Tarkikaraksa. 

£ Aufrecht, Cat. Cat. I , p. 701; Ind, Office, p. 1573. 
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certainly contemporary with Akbar and therefore lived into 
a part of the latter half of the 16th Century, Akbar’s reign 
having commenced in 1556 AD. 

IX. JIVANATHA MI SR A 

Jlvanatha was Sankara Misra’s uncle, being the elder 
brother of Bhavanatha. No work by him has yet been 
discovered, but from the statement in the Upaskara (under 
Sutra 9.2.1), where his view on the definition of * is 
quoted, it appears that Jlvanatha left some written works 
behind him. 

X— BHAVANATHA MlSRA 

Dr. Gafiganatha Jha, in his Preface to the Vadivinoda, 
p. 2 , affirms, obviously on the strength of local tradition, that 
Bhavanatha, otherwise known as Bube Misra (also known 
under the nickname Ayacht) was a great scholar in various 
subjects etc. His works on Mimaipsa and Vj akarana are 
available, but nothing is known about his Nyaya and Vaisesika 
treatises, if he had written any. 

XI — SAlsTCARA MI6RA 

Except perhaps the great Pakradhara, iSafikara Misra 
had few equals in Mithila since the days of Gafjgesa. His 
influence and popularity were immense, and though he was 
primarily no more than a commentary-writer, his services 
in the cause of the philosophy to which he owned allegiance 
were assuredly very great. 

Regarding his personal history only a few fragments 
can be gathered. It is believed that he was bom in the 
village of Sarisaba, not far from Darbbanga, where the 
goddess Siddhesvarl enshrined by him is still in existencet. 

I This Jaksana is also quoted by £§ankaia *in his 

■}• Preface to Dr, Gafiganatha J ha’s edition of Vadivinoda, p.2. 
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He is said to have been a precocious child, and anecdotes 
illustrating his possession of wonderful gifts are still widely 
current*. The names of his parents appear as Bhavanatha 
and Bhavani to whom he never fails to pay homaget. If we 
can place any reliance on Sankara’s personal testimony it 
must be owned that Bhavanatha had been a man of great 
erudition; in almost all his works Sankara acknowledges his 
deep indebtedness for his interpretation of the texts, especially 
in their knotty points, to the instructions received from his 
father.? It would seem from words used by Sankara himself 
that he was taught by Bhavanatha formally who in his turn 
had been the pupil of his own elder brother jivanatha§, 

Vadi Vinoda ;p. « x 16-17 seem-, to be a better leading than 

which is accepted by Dr Jha ] Tliete is another reference to 
Jlvanatba in the Vadivinoda (p. 6i al “ 22 ). 

#Ibid, pp 3-4. 

tSee Vadivinoda, p.73, and Upa- kxra (towards end, verse 
I, Gujrati edition of Bakre, 1913, p 360) whtie he describes him- 
self as and qqHTiWq:. Cf also his KusumaSjah Vyakbya: 

?Thus (a) in the Lllavatxkan habhaiana 

i- ftgsq nf «it qq 

sqqihq': II &c fol i 

ii. Fq^rr 1 fol. 165b 

(bj in the Chintamani Mayukha 

i. rita qqi-qTfijtsw-qad &c Se Stein’s Jammu Cat ,p 332) 

ii. iW vwq qq 54 gf | 

q,*qr II Ib'd. 

(c) in the Khaadatia khanda khadya tlka 

i. &c — fol, lb 1 " 3 

ii. sqwg .q«uq-q &c — fol. iiya 1 " 2 
(d, in the Upaskat a 

i. qi^qf t*rfqq> q^r sjqjfc rjswq^q 1 

SRqn^S3R.i».qt 9IW1T * *W: ^1 || 

§Thus in the Lilaviiti Kan.habharanam 
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Thai Sankara was a devoted Saiva is proved by his 
benedictory verses (see the introductory verses of the Upas- 
kara, of the Lilavatt Karithabharana, of the Ka n ad arahasy am , 
of the Vadivinoda, of the Khandanatika, &c) and by his 
describing himself as fq^g:(end of Vadivinoda and of 

Upaskara). He was a voluminous writer, being the author 
of the following philosophical treatises : — 

A. Commentaries on 
(«) Kanada’s 

i. Vaisesika Satras K)- Sankara’s introduc- 

tory verse (3) seems to imply that in interpret- 
ing the construction of the Sutras he had no 
predecessors for his guidance or support. It 
was, he says, like the hazardous enterprise of 
a daring acrobat (%ra) who attempts at walking 
in the mid-air on the nominal support of a 
piece of thread : 

Tr=s®;?r: l 

*ir %5rgi?jTmcTr=r fen§c^trr% ll 

Here the words and frreT??r*ir 

would seem to suggest that in Sankara’s tipie no 
direct gloss on the Satras was extant. 

fiirqm ^sr^mr n fol. 165b 

The Sloka also occurs in the printed text of Saxikaia’s Com- 
mentary on the Khandana Khanda Khadya (Lazarus &Co. Benares, 
1888, p. 732), where the name Jivanatha is replaced by Jayanatha; 
but it does not appear in the MS, No 134, dated Samvat 1529,- 
belonging to the Government Sanskrit Library, Benares. The 
statement, however, plainly shows that Sankara n produced in his 
works, at any rate in the Commentary on the Lllavali, what had 
been dictated to him by his father according to the teaching of his 
uncle, and that consequently he should not be held directly respon- 
sible for the views therein expressed, 

19 
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Now, if this suggestion were true what are we to say 
of the Vrtii to which Sankara himself makes such constant 
references (Upaskara, under Sutras 1.1.2; 1.2.3, 6; 4.1.7; 
9.2.13 &c)? Possibly to maintain his consistency we shall 
have to fall back on the only other alternative that the Vrtti 
from which he quotes had not been, like the Bhasya itself, an 
immediate interpretation of the Sutras. 

The following authorities are referred to in the Upaskara: 

{ sr^cT^r^TTSTT: — 1.1.8; 4.1.2; 8.2.3; 9.2.8 
9.2.6 

STOSamrqr:— -9-2.13; 10.1.1 
9.1.10 

f — 1.2.3; 6.1.12; 9.2.8 

t — 1.1.2; 1.2.6; 4.1.7; 7.1.3; 9.2.13; 10.1.3 

r — 1.2.5 

t ?araqTr%*v — 9.1.1 

€rf$r— ( ) 8.1.2 

— 8.1.2 

"X 

sjqrrr —7.2.1 

— 7.2.20 
9 - 2 6 

sftercuBrwrh — 7.2.8 

— 7.2.8 

wgrfrrsrrsr: — 4.1.10 

The Upaskara appears to have been composed at Benares. 
Cf the sentence- &c under Sat. 7.1.22. 

(b) Pragastapada’s 

*’• Padarthadharmasamgraha (eRJOP^Cf^qrq;), referred 
to in the Upaskara ( 7. 1. 6. ). It reads 
more like an independent treatise than a 
commentary, and had it not been for the 
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intimation by the author himself that it is a 
“Vyakhya”* it would never have been possible 
to class it under commentaries. No pratlka ' 
from the original are given for the guidance of 
the reader and usually the order of the Bha.sya 
too is not followed. 

(f) Udayana’s 

i. Atmatattvaviveka ( ) 

it. Nyaya Kusumanjali (3TW?3[)t. In the third intro- 
ductory verse of this book the author refers to 
three previous commentaries, viz. Makaranda, 
Prakasa and Parimala:|:. 

41 See Kanada rahasyam.p 1 ( Chow: Ed ) : 3593*3 RnRW'q- 
stjreqmT**: 1 

fAufrecht, Oxf. Cat , p 243, No. 601. Though the name 
of the Commentator does not occur here, there cannot be any question 
about Sankara’s authorship of the work The verse — 
nmni '913— an d the expression — aaisfeqf 
— prove the fact beyond any shadow of doubt There is no 
ground therefore for attributing this Commentary to Ramabhadra 
Sarvabhauma ( Sub Voce), The Ms. of A mo da, which exists in the 
Govt. Sanskrit Library Benares (fols. 1— 1 16}, calls itself in the 
colophon the work of S'ankara Misra, 

JThe verse runs : 

39313 5*3(3 91 591 3qr 1 

aalsfaqd 19359139113^1311939911: II 

(Mr, Chakravarti’s reading of the Sloka (J. A. S. B,, Sept., 
1915, p. 281) is manifestly coriupt), Aufiecht’s Latin inlerpietation 
of this stanza, as given in the oxford Catalogue, is hopelessly 
inaccurate. Putting aside for the moment the identity of Makaranda 
which might for aught we know appta.’- to be the well known work 
by Ruchidatta (though there is every reason to' question this 
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ni. Trisatrl nibandha (fa^TlftTSi’SIwrTOn). Sauliara 
mentions here (Intro. Verse 2) the existence of 
three excellent commentaries on Udayana’s 
nibandha, viz. Praka.su, Darpana and Uddyota 
and adds that his own attempt is rather to bring 
out the plain meaning of the text. Thus we hsve 

( not Set as in the Notices ) 
fsai^sti i asnfq qisRimstg^ws-q uuram; n 

foastri’s Notices, III. No. 136 pp. 88, 89. 
It is clear that the three Commentaries named 
in the above sloka were all on Udayana’s 
Trisutrlmbandha — the work on which Sankara 
just proposes to comment. Of them Prakaga is 
undoubtedly the Nyayanibandhaprakasa of 
Vardhamana; but the remaining two are un- 
known. The identifications which Mr. Chakra- 
vartl (loc. cit., p. 269) suggests for these Com- 
mentaries will never hold: (a) The Prakasa can 
in no wise be supposed to be the work of Ruchi- 
datta, (i) because Ruchidatta was a later writer 
(La. Sam 386 = 1505 A.D.) than Sankara Migra 
and (ii) because he is not known to have written 


identity). Aufrecht is wrong also in taking Prakasa for Tattva- 
chinfcimaniprakasa and Vyakhyaparimala (!!) to be the name of a 
single woik — probably of Haridasa’s Commentary, as he suggests. 
In reality, there can be no doubt that Prakasa stands here for 
Vardhamana’s Kusumanjaliprakas'a and Parimala is the name of 
brother Commentary on the KusumaEjali (Parimala is quoted 
several times by Ruchidatta in his KusumaEjali Makaranda : (see 
Chandrakanta’s Ed., I 5 r, 52, 410, 518 ; II. 2 , i 41 ). As to the 
Makaranda mentioned in the sloka I do not think it can well be 
the work ,of Ruchidatta who, as belonging to the beginning of the 
r6th Century, must have been a later writer than Sankara Misra. 
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any Commentaiy on the Nyayanibandha. His 
Prakaia is a Commentary on GaAgesa’s Tattva 
Chintamani, and not on the Nyayanibandha to 
which Sankara alludes, (b-c) Similarly, the 
Darpaija and the Uddyota could not have been 
the respective works of Mahega Thakkura and 
Vahmlpati, for the double reason ( 1 ) that they 
are not Commentaries on the Nibandha (but 
on Paksadhara’s Aloka) and (li) that both 
Mahesa (1548 A.D.) and Vahinipati (later than 
the date of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma,) were 
Sankara Misra’s successors and not predecessors. 

( d ) Srlharsa’s 

t. Kha ndana Khanda Khadya (55n*Tf3^sr5T) [A Ms. of 
this work (fols 1 — 118) on palmleaf and in 
early Bengali script, exists in the private library 
of a gentleman at Benares. It bears the date 
in Laksmana Era 423 i.e. 1542 A. D. The 
colophon runs thus: 5 % 

fjqT% S t 

^T: ^TT«r sfwi?; I 

(d Vallabha chary a's 
/. Nyayalllavatl (?*n 

(/) Gafigesa’s 

i. Tattva Chintamani It is referred 

to in the Upaskara (3.1.14, 17; 3.2.18; 7.2.20, 
26 ) and the Vadivinoda, p. 59. 

B. (a) an original treatise on the Science of 

Dialectics, referred to in the UpasSara (9.2.2.). 
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(b) The main object of this book was 

to reclaim the Nyaya-Vaisesika dualism from 
the attacks of Vedanta. And as this could not 
possibly be accomplished without in the first 
instance overthrowing the position already gain- 
ed by Sriharsa in the Schools the work turns 
out practically to be a refutation of Khandana 
Khan da Khadya itself. Though ^ahkara, by 
commenting on the Khandana, appears to have 
been in sympathy with Vedanta, his real 
attitude towards it was always hostile. 

Sankara’s time may be thus calculated. There is a 
Ms. of his Commentary on the Khandana Khanda Khadya 
in the Government Sanskrit Library, Benares which 

# This seems to me to have been the full designation of the 
work, which appears in R. L, Mitra’s Bikaner Catalogue (p. 539, 
Ms No. 1148) It is also called simply Bhedaprakasa, as by the 
author in the Vadivinoda (p. 44) or as in Hall’s Bibliographical 
Index (p. 85) or simply Bhedarafna as in Jha’s Introduction to the 
Vadivinoda (p 4). 

Aufrecht (Cat, Cat. l 9 p. 416) says that this book (Bheda- 
prakasa) was “reproved in Sanksepa 6 rlraka 2, t." I Leaving 
aside the question how a book written in the 15th Century could 
have been noticed in a work decidedly several hundred 5 ears earlier, 
I cannot make out how Dr. Autrecht discovered the name of a book 
at all in the sloka above referred to. The 31 oka is reproduced below : 

11 

Probably the phrase here underlined made Dr. Aufrecht 
suspect ^ it to be the title of a book !! It is strange how Dr. Satis 
Chandra cosld. have accepted this blunder in his Indian Logic , 
P* 459 U 
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bears Samvat 1529 (=1472 A. D.) as the date of its 
transcription. Hall saw ( p. 85) a copy of Bhedapraka^a 
dated 1519 of the Vikrama Era (= 1462 A.D.)*. This 
supplies the lower limit of S'aftkara’s age. The other limit 
however may be taken to be the time of Vardhamana 
Upadhyaya whose Commentary on the Kusumanjali is 
referred to in Sankara’s own Commentary, Amoda. Thus 
it is highly probable, as Mr. Chakravarti holds, that Sankara 
flourished about the second quarter of the 15th Century t. 
And this date of Sankara would be in full agreement with 
the tradition that he was a contemporary of Vachaspati 
Mi4ra II and Paksadhara MisraJ. 

=» This Ms. is now deposited in the Raghunath Temple 
Library of His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 
The date is thus enteied : t 

fit is significant that the oldest MSS of Sankara’s works, so far 
brought to light, were both wiitten at Benares— (a) the Kbandana- 
tika in the Benares Library in 1472 A. D. by one Vasudeva, a 
native of Bengal and (b) the Bbedaprakasa in 1462 A. D, 
by one Kayastha Surya Dasa (see Stein, Jammu Catalogue, p. 328)?] 
t Dr. Ganganatha Jha, in his Bieface to the Vadivincda, 
pp. 1-2, places Sankara about Samvat 1585. But in view of the 
positive evidence adduced above it is co longer possible (o accept 
this date as true. 

J;Cf the verse 

scftsrw’Tcqt: *143* 1 

srsTnja) ^ ^ with ll 

(Quoted in the Preface to Khatidanoddhara, p. 3 ) Most probably the 
first two names Sahbaia and Vachaspati are to be understood as 
directly intended for fahkaracbaiya and Vachaspati Misra, the great 
champions of Vedanta, and not mertly for 6iva and Bj-haspati, and 
the point of the saying would then consist in the popular estimate 
that as Sankarachaiya and Vachaspati were masters of Vedanta, in 
the same way Sankara Misra and Vachaspati II occupied a-unique 
position in Nyaya-V aisesika. 
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XII— VACHaSPATI MISRA II 


Sankara Misra’s younger contemporary was Vachaspati 
Migra II. Vatdhamana in his introduction to Dandaviveka 
calls himself the pupil of these two scholars*, and according 
to tradition also Sankara Vachaspati and PaLadhara were 
all contemporaries, t 

Vachaspati was the Court Pandit of Rajas Bhairavendra 
alias Harinarayana Deva and his son Rupanarayana alias 
Ramabhadra Deva of Mithila, and lived about the middle of 
the 15 th Century. £ 

He wrote mainly on Hindu Law, but he was also a good 
Naiyayika. The following philosophical works attributed to 
him display closeness of reasoning and great original powers ; 

A. Commentaries on 
( a ) Gautama’s 
1 . Nyaya Sutras 
and (b) Gangesa’s 

i. Tattvachintamani. 


B. (n) Nyayasutroddhara : This booklet was intended to 
determine the number and true readings of the 
genuine sutras as distinguished from thosewhich 
have been interpolated into the text from time 
to time. This work is therefore, in its object, of 
a similar nature with its predecessor, the Nyaya« 
suchi mbandha of Vachaspati Misra I Its 

Sankara Misra and Vachaspati Misra II land Gandaka MiSra) 
were the gurus of the Smcnta Vardham ma, the contemporary of R,ja 
Bhairavendra : Cf Dandaviveka, As. Soc. Ms., p. i, verse 6 

==f > grsr; | 

rufai’s: ^ sfurfi ii 


+ Chakravaiti in J.A.S. B., 


I 9 I 5 » PP- 270-1,399.400, 426-439. 
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principal interest however consists in the fact 
that it represents the Maithila recension of the 
Sutrapajha. 

(b) Khandanoddhara : This is a rejoinder to the 
objections brought forward by Sriharsa in his 
famous polemical treatise against the dualistic 
hypotheses of the Nyaya and Vaisesika schools 
of thought. Though certainly the work does 
not rise up to the high level of Sriharga’s 
masterpiece it is neverthless an interesting study, 
as showing how cleverly the Naiyayika brushes 
aside the charges of his opponents. 

We have seen above that Sankara Migra too was a firm 
dualist and that his Bhedaratnaprakasa was an attempt on the 
part of an advocate of realism ma.de in defence of his realistic 
convictions. It was Sankara’s no less than Vachaspati’s 
religious instinct which impelled them to employ their pen 
against the authority of Srlharsa’s masterly treatise. The 
controversy on the^Vedanta side was resumed at a later 
date by Madhusudana Sarasvati whose Advaitaratnaraksa 
is a scholarly reply to Sankara’s Bhedaratna. But Vachas- 
pati’s Khandonoddhara seems to have been left neglected by 
the Vedantists. 

XIII.— MADHUSODANA THAKKURA. 

It has been observed that the Tattvachintamini and 
more especially its Commentary, the Aloka by Puksadhara, 
were very seriously attacked on their first appearance, and 
that in consequence of this it became the fashion of the 
commentators to take upon themselves, in addition to the 
usual work of interpretation, the further task of defending 
tha text. Madhusudana’s claim to distinction, like that of 
the predecessor Vasudeva Migra, rests on the’ successful 

20 
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accomplishment of a self-imposed task of a similar kind. 
In fact, his commentaries are all of the nature of defence. 

Madhusudana was a Maithila Brahmana. His age is 
still undetermined, but I feel strongly inclined to place him m 
the last quarter of the 15th Century or in the first of the 
16th. Having commented on Vachaspati II’s Dvaitaninjaya*, 
he must have been later than the middle of the 15th Century. 
But Mr. Chakravarti’s surmise that he lived in the third 
quarter of the 16th century (J. A. S. B., Sept. 1915, p. 271) 
is hardly tenable. His conclusion is apparei tly based upon 
the evidence of a Ms. of Kantakoddhaxa tianscubed in L a 
Samvat 491’’, but this is of no weight as against the positive 
testimony of another Ms. of the same work copied 52 years 
earlier in La Samvat 459 (See Mitra’s Notices, No. 1909, 
Vol. V, p. 225) or 1578 A. D. 

His Nyaya works are commentaries on 
(a) Gangesa’s 

i. Tattvachintamani ( )• This is 

known through Burnell’s entry only(TanjoreCatalogue, 
p. 115 b), but is otherwise unknown. It is possible 
that on examination it will prove to be a commentary 
on the Aloka. 

& (b) Paksadhara’s 

i. Tattva Chintamauyaloka ( or qg-- 

STCHsCrc as in Hall, p, 39). This is really his main 


* This Commentary is known as°3frn!i§;ri. See Mitra’s Notices, 
No. 1853 (Vol. V,p 1 ;6) where the Colophon is thus given: fia 

t It may be pointed out here that there exists in the 
Government Sanskrit Library, Benares, a Ms. of Kau(akoddhra 

dated Samvat 1667 ( — i6hO A. I) ) — a date which is practically 

identical. 
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work, in which he describes himself as a master of 
MlmaiiiSa and Nyaya ( )# 

It is probably to this work that Visvesvara Suri refers in 
his Vyakaratja Siddhanla Sudhanidhi (Chowkh: Ed., pp 58, 
69). The Sabda Ivhan da of his Commentary, of which a Ms. 
in two sub-sections (marked here as A and B) exists in the 
Govt. Sanskrit Library, Benares, is found to contain the 
following references: 

Section A : — 

2 a 4 

^^■ffTsfr^T^T^T 59a a 

(his own) 3a s 

StraTOW 28b 4 
«rgf=#5fr: 34b 1 
STT ! #T«n: 34 b s 
sftfTCJRRT 39 a 9 
fsK^run^^fr {gjT^i5r?«r> 42 b 5 
5fsqT: 45 b 6 , 60 b 1 

46 b 11 

58 a 1 

58 b 1 1 , 59 a 6 

60 b 6 (The following verses are quoted 
from Haradatta: 

sr«r*TT: ersrsr: qr^rf%?rt: i 

^r?5f«rr t%i;€h: ^ircetT: i 


# See Ind. Off, Cat** p, 629 * 
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Section 3 : — 

g^*TT5:3rr% 8b 8 

JT33JT: 38 a 3 

^Tt«lT3?T: 38 a 10 , 48 a 10 ^ 1 

XIV.— DEVANATHA THAKKURA 

Devanatha is known to have written a supplement 
(dittos) to Paksadhara’s Aloka (includirg notes on the 
originsal text of Garigega). He was a Saiva (See the Intro, 
versel) and. probably a pupil of Govinda*. A Ms. of this work, 
as noticed by Mm. Hara Prasada Sastrl (Notices, Vol. III, p. 
74), was transcribed by one Raghava at the instruction of the 
author himself and bears the date in La Samvat 443 or 1562 
A. D.t. Thus Devanatha’s time falls in the middle of the 
16th Century. 

XV.— GOPINATHA THAKKURA 

He was the son of the Maithila Thaklcura Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Bhavanatha of the Goghota family, and a Vai$nava 
of the Brndavana school of faith. He is known to have 
written only two works on Nyaya, viz. 

A. A Commentary on 

(a) Kesava Misra’s 

i. Tarkabhasa cr^wrqrTWsrsreKTfflr^T ), in 
which he quotes or alludes to the views of 
f ols 7b 11 , 20 a 1 ®, 22b 12 , 23a 8 ; 

— fols 7b 18 , 23a 1 ’ 12 ; 

'iw i 

+ Thus we read the and introductory vev'se of the Commentary: 

P^twI qf7i%g u 

Who jvas this Govinda ? Could he have been the weli-known 
author of Kavyapradipa, a Commentary on the KSvyaprakasa ? 


( ) 


fol. 23b*; 
fjTSTI: — fol. 23b 6 ; 

fol. 23a l0 (l) 

and B. (a) or simply Jlftjgrr (2). 

It contains an abstract of the exposition of the funda- 
mental concepts of Chintamaoi and may be held to be either 
a synoptic Commentary on the text or an independent work 
on the basis of it. Aufrecht is wrong m attributing it to 
Gopinatha MiSra (Cat. Cat. L 217), for the author of the 
Commentary on Tarkabhasa himself affirms that 
is his own composition: 

cf. < sriisrrs ) nra«K~- 

fols 13a 8 , 13b 6 ' 7 , 14a 3 ’ 19 , 29a 1 (Benares Sanskrit 
Library Ms.). 

Goplnatha’s time is later than Gaurlkanta who refers to 
him in his Bhavarthadipika. He may have lived therefore 
in the 16th Century (end). 

(1) The leaves are of the Benares Sanbkut Ms. Library. 

(2) The Anumana section of this work has been edited by 
Pandit T. Ganapati i^astrl and published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series (No. XXXV), 1914. 


To be Continued, 




V. — NAISADHACHARITA AND SRlHARSA. 

By Nilkamal, Bhattacharya. 

The present article aims at no detailed treatment o£ either 
he Naisadhacharita or Srihan-a, bu£ a consideration of two 
loints as they are manifest in the book, relating respectively to 
the work and its author. These points, to he clear, are, first, 
that the poem, as is cui rent (with twenty-two cantos), is 
incomplete, and, second, that the poet was a Bengali. 

The first point I shall deal with first, and my arguments 
in this connection will begin with the title of the poem. The 
title, though variously denominated in the concluding verses 
of the cantos (1), as C N ai^adhiy ach arita, ‘Naliyacharita,’ 

— — — *- ? " — -'*- 7*7-3 

(i) The first half (common to all' the cantos) — 

The second half— 

TlfT" 

cRTsSf 11 ( I ) 

spf^ wir- 

serssr 11(H) 

crr ^^ gglT ( the rest like II ) ( III ) 

sj5Tsi(s^ smrererg gq II ( IV ) 

cn=*i *ifr- 

«sr3tr suTSiTOctr^PT: II ( V ) 

m: rUTTfT- 

gBTSttsq *af*?T ^iff II ( VI ) 

iprs^ gT55f&i%#f5raf^ S^srpRc*T<m: II ( VII ) 

giRrnW^w: wsr- 

wnf u ( vm ) 

^s^Tdtsi«i&w?q swrcat* s«r.¥fh^t- 
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‘Vair&senlcharita, ’ ‘Bhaimlbhartjcharitra’, &c., has one point 
common to them all, and that is the word ‘charita’ or 
‘charitra’, which defines the character of the work and classes 
it under a ‘charita kavya’ (biographic or historical poem). 
Or, if, on the strength of arguments to be adduced hereafter 
one questions, as one may, the authority of the concluding 
verses which, evidently, are no parts of the subject of 
the poem, we have another, an indisputable one, in 
the mention of the Naisadha (meaning this same poem as is 

■argfar » (ix) 

>1 ( x ) 

qigfa qqsftqraf*?! u ( XI ) 

g^q; gppa qu ?fr^ !JTf3:^T^rf|5iq^3T?T- 
Eprsqslr Rrcmfesqss: 11 ( XI I ) 

FST^r^flr *i?t- 

^rsqs 4 s^iTssa©?!! =qR?t aanf *??TTwfqfq: 11 ( XIII ) 

5n?r- 

^Toq gisr4t^f^?I «ITT Rwnfcrqgf: || (XIV) 

qT<T: qia^: 5JfT- 

^FTSt) g^q qssrsrqRgr *inf fqj^?CFqs5: II (XV) 

•q^Stlsq'T fqnt RmSfHST- 
apT^ B^gf^r qwqqftg gqfsaTqHr^sT: II (XVI) 
qre: 530t^: 5^.1% fes^spnFa^r- 

SBTsli g^q qqqtoraftg sin? ii (xvii) 

qrgTsf+r^ qgr- 

g^q fK& qqftqqR?) *[iTf-sq3?ST^?t: II (XV III) 

gqTli’sggT^sprsfq^ ftfr- 

^rsq g*:q gissTq^Rg ^rrrsqqfl+rgrirq; U (XIX) 

3t?qigoop?sq^rqwfora\ fq5HFn>£Rt 5RST- 

apis^sq ®qri5SS®Fq =qftq Sinf R$srnfa?qgs: || (XX) 

g^qmr^q^flgrnnq: qqsqsfggqq ^gft 

wffgfqRcm&PWtr sinf fg?pn? r^g^s: ii (XXI) 

fil&5T> qq*|Tf STTfq/qRq =q£^gTSq *n?T- 

aRT^ WFq qsftqqRfr snif II (XXII) 
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clear from the context) by this same term in the body of 
a second work by the same author, the Khandana -Khan.da- 
Khadya (2). That the two books — the Naijadha and the 
Khandana — are by the same author is borne out by the use 
of the first person ( ) in the text of the Khardana 

referred to above, and the same indirect reference to 
Panini by in the Naisadha (3) and by 

in the Khandana (4), disregarding the concluding verse 
of the 6th canto (on the ground referred to above) 
and the concluding verse of the book as it stands 
(5) (on the ground of its falling under the same category 
with the concluding verses of the cantos, as will be fully 
discussed later on), though both of them, the former directly 
by its mention of the Khandana as another work by SirThar?a 
and the latter indirectly by its recurrence at the end of the 
Khandana also, — point to the same common authorship. 
Thus, then, it is clear that the Naisadha is a biographic 
poem. By a biographic poem we mean, and naturally, 
one that records, if not all, at least the leading events in 
the life of its hero or heroine. What of this kind do we 
find in the Naisadha ? There only one principal event — the 
wedlock with its preliminaries — occupying the early life of 
the hero exhausts the whole subject. The eventful after - 

(2) sm — (ch 1 ) 

mas f*ER : q%STqT3$*l II (XIX. 61) 

( 4 ) 3q[5=5KiT qT«T: straws 

psTajrr^^Tf^iJTr^ vrarefca » (ch. 1) 

(5) n-. 

*T: qq gin 1 

21 
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life of Nala (as we deduce from the M aha bha rata on which 
our poet has drawn for his subject) has been completely 
ignored. Even the scriptural injunction which prescribes 
marriage for progeny (qsns£r ' has been disres- 

pected. The Hindu scripture, which only cou -teously 
assigns an equal place to conjugal sport (n;i % ) with progeny 
(tpr) in the line ( TI%3’=PK , 3rT ) can hardly tolerate 

this outrage which allots the whole portion to and 

leaves none for the tq-’sr. The poet’s license has hardly a plea 
in the present case. For, however acute it may be, it cannot 
transgress the bounds of propriety. If close following of 
the original was never the intention of the poet, it was open 
to him to devise new events to give consistency to his 
poem. Silence is absolutely unwarranted. To suppose 
that no notable events characterised the life of the hero is 
grotesque in itself. Thus, it is the title itself that establishes 
the incompleteness of the poem, and the same has been 
amplified by numerous forecasts — mostly on the line of 
the original, the M aha. bha rat a — in the book. Consistency 
of these places would be at stake if a continuation of the 
Naisadha were not admitted. For, a poet’s hero is an 
independent creation. To understand him we must resort 
to his own work, and no extraneous source. Even in a case 
of complete likeness in character between the hero of a 
poem and his prototype, it would be an unnatural procedure 
to understand one for the other. Hence, the Naisadha alone 
is competent for the solution of points raised in the Naisadha. 
The Mahabharata is perfectly foreign in this matter. I 
shall now refer to those exact places where our poet has 
given forecasts of his hero’s after-life. In XIII. 37 where 
Damayanti on seeing five persons of the appearance of 
Nala cannot come to a decision, the poet describes her 
then perplexity in the following terms Nala’s persecution 
dv Kali was yet to come ; but Dvapara (i. e. the doubt as 
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to which of these was the real Nala) had already begun 
his torment on the fair Damayanti (6). Here the poet 
has given a forecast of Kali’s persecution on Nala. In XVI. 
37 our poet in describing the knotting of the garments of 
the married couple says : — The all-knowing Priest then 
knotted the garment of the Vidarbha princess with that 
of her beloved, communicating in the act, as it were, 
the infidelity of Nala who would afterwards cut 
off her garment and run away ( 7 ). Here we are told 
how Kali in the guise of a bird would divest Nala 
of his garment, and how Nala would clothe himself in 
a half piece cut off from the garment of Damayanti 
and abscond. Again, in XVII. 14 , in the poet’s use of 
the term (where means both dice and the 

senses) (8) we find an allusion to the fatal play at dice. 
But these are only covert allusions, and our poet has gone 
even farther. He has brought on the stage the root cause 
of all mischiefs — Kali, in person, made him pronounce 
his stern resolution — ‘I shall completely subjugate him, 
shall strip him of both his land and Damayanti’ ( 9 ), set 
him on his journey for the execution of his resolve (10), 
escorted him to Nala’s kingdom and to his capital (11), and 

( 6 ) 

3 T l ( XIII.37 ) 

(7 ) cR[t gftstr fev* l 

spits qj (XVI.37) 

(8) 3TSr§r*Tf§!?T5| H errors* Q(T: 1 

arsJTfgsiqfqignii qsfq&q greticwj; u ( xvi 1.14 > 

(9) trfrffiq q&iqgrsrar jot 1 

SKwfi ^ ?gftj ^ rqrsiqrfj* u ( xvi 1.138 ) 

(10) I 

qrai snirf srfl:®: 11 ( xvi 1.159 ) 

( x 1 ) jqorsqs S6T&: 1 

tnq *fT<rNj qrq; sswfgftq «q§r?r. » 
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having lodged him secure on a bibhltaka tree in the garden 
adjoining his palace placed him an expectant for an opportunity 
for his persecution (12). With all this preparation, when 
the time comes for its fruition, the poet says a good-bye. 
How is this to be justified ? In this connection let us also 
have a peep into the character of the boons which the gods 
respectively grant the couple. Indra gives his boon (to 
Nala) — ‘For your residence a town will be built in your 
name near Benares on the other side of the Asi’ (13). Agni 
gives his (to Nala) — ‘My energy which is conserved for 
cookery will be at your disposal’ (14). Yama gives his 
(also to Nala) — ‘Even when badly situated, your mind w’ill 
not swerve from virtue’ (15). Varuiia gives his (also to 
Nala) — ‘Water will become manifest wherever you will wish 
it, even though the place may happen to be a dry land’ (16) ; 
‘also, by contact with your body, fading will not come over 
a flower and fragrance will be preserved’ (17). Their joint 
boon to Damayantl is — ‘You are amazed to see how we cast 
off our disguise and resumed our native forms. You too by 
our grace will acquire the same power of assuming *forms at 
pleasure’ (18). Now where, one may ask, is the consistency 
of this introduction of boons in the poem ? The author of 
the Mahabharata has shown its denouement in the episode 

usraisff n ( xvii.161-2 ) 

(<2) 1 

11 ( XVII.217 ) 

(13) sstTqsrrennfs 3T*rm qfcsfs g* g?rP<3 1 ( xiv.74 ) 

[14) air stt i ( xiv.77 ) 

d5) mi^Tfq ^sirfsiqT^ *mT5T %tl: SSjRjsg I ( XIV.81 ) 

(161 ^TfSjsr’^asr 33 iir 5*533=3 qyiTtor: 1 ( xiv.83 ) 

(17) 1 ( xiv.8 s > 

18) 3T fef^rar 1 

1%srar if? 33rcgfm?iT*3( II ( XIV.94 ) 
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of Damayantl’s second Svayamvara. But nowhere in the 
character of either his hero or his heroine has the author 
of the Naisadha shown it in his poem. Should it be said that the 
reader of the Naigadha will supply the omission from the Maha- 
bharata, that cannot be, the two, as we have remarked before, 
being entirely distinct from the standpoint of each other. 
Even admitting for argument’s sake, that such license 
is permissible, how are we to explain those cases where the 
author has deviated from the Mahabharata ? The conclusion, 
therefore, is inevitable that the current Naishadhais incomplete. 
But here a question may arise that if the current Naisadha is in- 
complete how are we to explain the presence of the four verses 
appended at the end of the poem (19) ? The plain answer 
to this is that the verses are spurious. Why we say so may 
be shown thus. First, one great discrepancy that staggers 
one at the outset in the verses is that the author has been 
designated in two of these (verses 1&3) by the first person, 
in one (verse 2) by suggestion, and in one (verse 4) by the 
direct mention of his name. Secondly, the style of the 
verses, if Carefully examined, would strike one with the idea 
that they are not all of the same hand or of the same period. 
The stamp of a raw hand is also at places clearly manifest, 

(19) (a) qsrr 

^unToiru Va : ^OTf W I 

sfa 3 *: 

(b) f^r friftnram: 

*T 'TWT?: 

H 

(d) See footnote (4) 
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for example, in the expression .* 5 l!SP!£in verse 1.* Thirdly, 
from the tenor of verses 1 & 3 it would appear that the 
poem did not find favour with a certain class of readers, 
and of the intricacies which were probably the cause of 
this disfavour a sort of explanation has been attempted in 
the verses. For, no bod} r on the prompting of a possible dis- 
approbation of his book will like by his own discourteous 
tongue to turn the fancied thing into a reality. Even supposing 
such foretaste to be the effect of an actual disapprobation 
previously experienced in respect of other works of the 
author the attitude is not fully justified. Hence it is 
probable that some succeeding writer — an admirer of oui 
poet — mortified at the unmerited disparagement of his 
idol has disburdened his feeling in the above way. 
Fourthly, extreme self-conceit has found expression in the 
pecond verse. It sounds ungraceful when coming in the form of 
self -approbation. Such self-conceit has found expression in 
two other places also — the concluding verses of cantos 8 and 

20 — which also should therefore be construed in the same 

0 

way as this. Fifthly, the fourth verse (as also the third) 
also appears at the end of the author’s Khandana — khanda- 
.khadya. Until, therefore, from other works of the author, it 
is definitely known that the same has been the procedure 
invariably adopted by him, we may safely take it that this (as 
also the preceding) has its right place in the Khandana, having, 
under the mistaken notion that the book had ended there, been 
subsequently appended to the Naisadha. The same remark in 
a slightly modified form applies also to the first two verses : 
viz., those too had their right place elsewhere, and it seems 
likely, for in those too there is nothing to show that they are 
exclusively meant for the Naisadha. Or, the spuriousness of the 
fourth verse can be shown m another way also. The verse 
is autobiographic in character. In this and also in affinity of 
style, it ranks with the concluding verses of the cautos* 
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About the concluding verses, in spite of their historical value, 
one feels constrained to believe that they are not genuine, 
or synchronous with the production of the Naisadha. The 
following are our grounds for the above belief : — 

(i) The monotonous repetition at the end of each canto 
like the recurrence of the drop scene after each act of a play 
is most repulsive, and yet not indispensable like that other. 
The concert of a new element here and there is far too weak 
to remove that repulsiveness. That the same master-poet, 
who has evinced wonderful command over the realm of 
thought in his Pafuha-NalJ (a set of verses popularly so 
called, being equally applicable to the real and the pseudo- 
Nalas) and at several places to the same thought has presented 
a well devised variation of expressions, should exhibit such 
a poor stock of thoughts and expressions in the lexicon of 
his resources, is a thing hardly conceivable, (ii) In the con- 
cluding verse of Canto 16 which alludes to the appreciation 
of the poem by the scholars of Kashmir we meet with a 
discrepancy that hardly admits of a solution. The poem is 
yet in the embryo, for only sixteen cantos have been finished, 
yet there is the appreciation declaring the poem as an 
accomplished thing already. Even admitting, though such 
admission is prohibited by the third case-ending in 
that the affix xfT signifies the present time, we are no safer. 
The whole Kavya is not there, only a portion of it. If, again, 
on the precedence of the use in the Bhagavadgita (I. 9) — 

— we attempt to explain 
the affix as expressive of future, we shall be landing ourselves 
on a fresh inconsistency. For, there the fate of the accoutred 
heroes — though future — is as sure as the past. The same is 
not the case with the fate of the poem. For, the 
honour that claims record in a book is never an easy thing 
to gain. Chances of failure are quite possible. To seek 
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a solution in the supposition that the statement might be 
possible on the appreciation of the portion already finished 
would involve in the first place an error of expression, and 
in the second an error of judgment, (m) Both the Nai&uhda 
and the Khndana have in each a reference to the other (vide the 
concluding verse of Canto 6 and footnote (2)) which is another 
way of saying that the same in one place is anterior and in 
another posterior with respect to the other. Bhagavata- 
charya, editor of the Khaptiana., not finding a solution of this 
riddle felt constrained to conclude the simultaneous production 
of the two books — a curious conclusion for a scholiast on a 
book of philosophy. We in plain teims shall simply class the 
concluding verse as spurious. 

The above conclusion in no way detracts from the historic 
importance of the concluding verses. For, though no genuine 
products of the author, nor synchronous with the pioduction 
of the Naisadha, they may yet have been composed subse- 
quently by r his son, pupil, or any other responsible person. 

After such elaborate discussion no one will raise the 
question of bulk ( I mean of the book ) to disturb our 
conclusion. Yet that too has a reply In the science of 
poetics there is no maximum limit prescribed for the number 
of cantos as none for the number of verses in each canto, and 
there even exists a poem named Haravijay’a with as many as 
fifty cantos. 

If a continuation of the Naisadha is admitted, we 
must either say that the sequel is lost, or that the poet could not 
finish the book. But when we look into two facts it is well 
nigh clear that the book was finished : one, the mention of 
the Naisadha m the Kha n d an akhan d akhadya (see footnote (2)); 
and the other, the appreciation of the Naisadha by 
scholars in Kashmir (Vide the concludirg verse of Canto 16). 
For, by the first, though the priority of the Naisadha up 
only to the end of the 21st Canto (which forms the subject of 
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the psalm referred to there) is conclusively proved, yet it 
would be too much to suppose that the author could thirk of 
leaving his book unfinished at an advanced stage reaching 
up to the close of Canto 22 (up to which it is available) and 
beginning another so different in character and so stiff and 
bulky as the Khaijclanakharida. As for the second, the 
appreciation of a A4 ahakavya is not possible when there is 
only a portion of it (viz. 22 Cantos) there. For, besides 
poesy, it requires character- sketch, correlation of the parts, 
and many other thirgs for consideration. This, therefore, is 
our final conclusion that the sequel also was written, but is now 
lost; and this is probable too, for, a good many of our poet’s 
works — whose names we find — are lost to-day. 

In connection with the above conclusion of mine 
I may casually remark that, in my solicitude to learn 
whether tradition lent any support to my view I referred 
the matter to many of my friends and acquaintances, 
and, among them, to Pandit Ramagopal Smitibhusapa of 
Benares, whereupon the last gentleman emphatically 
>upported my view and said that many years back he had 
witnessed with his own eyes a manuscript of the sequel 
n Uria character with an Uriya pupil of his — named either 
Damodar or Rudranarayan (he did not recollect which). 
He also quoted two verses (one in full and the other in part) 
belonging, he said, to the same. The verses are : — 

T) WCFcT Cf TSFg STTT%3fir***t I 

Q?rrq?Trof rt- (? . fasreomiT vn (?) 

2) nRrj’erir 

The late revered Mahamahopadhyaya Rakhaladasa 
vjyayaratna too is reported to have used to quote a half verse 
vhich, he said, belonged to the Nai$adha, but is not found 
n the twenty-two cantos current of the poem. The 
lalf -verse referred to is this : — - 

2 % 
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II 

I now come to the second part of my treatise. 

In the auto biographic verses (I mean the conclud- 
ing verses of the cantos and the concluding verse of the 
poem as a whole) we find mention of the poet’s parents, his 
works, his realisation of the Chintamani mantra, his honour 
at the court of the King of Ivanouj, and many other things 
But nowhere do we find any mention of his native country. 
Yet there are evidences in abundance in the book which go 
unmistakably to show that his native land was Bengal. Those 
evidences are presented, one by one, before our readers. 

The first evidence is the mention of the ‘ultilu’ (a peculiar 
pound produced by the tongue, resorted to by women on 
festive occasions). The poet has introduced it in connect- 
ion with the Svayamvara of Damayant!. The context 
is : — When Damayant! offered to place the .garland on -the 
shoulders of Nala, the characteristic festive song, inarticu- 
late with ecstasy, came out as the sound of ‘ululu’ from 
the mouth of the ladies of the harem (20). Now, every body 
Jcpows that the ‘ululu’, though extended as a thing to 
Assam and Orissa as well, is, as a name, confined to Bengal 
.alone. The same finds corroboration in Nar ay ana’s comment 
• — c The name ‘ululu’ is used in Gauda for a class of festive 
songs indulged in on festive occasions like marriage &c.’-i— 
.where Gauda in the opinions of the experts ,is Bengal. 
-Mallinatha’s interpretation of the term, though slightly 
diverging from Narayai.ia’s, viz. he has termed it a custom 
of the north, also, when we view it from his own country— 
the south, points to the came conclusion, at least in past. 

'a&Hsrfa TRgarg' yr i 

: i , 5?»— — N4r5yaga 
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Experience also tells us that, excepting Assam, Bengal & 
Orissa, nowhere else in North India is this practice to be 
met with. There too, the union of the name and the thing, - 
as observed above, is peculiar to Bengal alone. 

The second evidence is the use of the conch bangle. 
This too, as the writer has come to learn from his investigation, 
is characteristic of Bengal alone. ‘The conch bangle and 
vermilion’ is a common saying for an unwidowed woman in 
Bengal. The connection in which it finds mention m the 
Naisadha is this. ‘The bride’s arms, united with auspicious 
conch bangles, appeared as if they were being attended Upon 
by fresh grown lotus stalks for acquiring tenderness from 
them’ (23). That this practice of wearing conch bangles 
is current only in Gauda or Bengal finds support also from 
Narayana whose words are — 

( The wearing of conch bangles by the 
bride at marriage is a practice prevalent in Gauda). Just 
as the wearing of conch bangles characterises the beginning of 
married life, so does the breaking of them characterise the 
beginning of widowhood. The poet has referred to this 
second point also, in connection with his description of a 
certain king (the king of Kanchi) who attended the Svayamvara, 
as follows — ‘Swans in the shape of his glories carrying 
off lotus stalks in the share of conch bangles breaking on the 
hands of the youthful consorts of the rival heroes, sport m 
fountains of the tears of the same wives of his enemies (24)". 

(22) ^fk^rnrc?T 5 ; 

t Mallinatha. 

(See V. P. Dube's Introduction to Vaisesika Dar^ana with 
(Kir an a vali, 28). 

(23) fsrf^rg <mr \ 

H ( XV. 45) 
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The third evidence is the tying of the hands of the 
bridegroom and the bride with a ku3a blade at marriage. 
This is no scriptural injunction, but a usage (25), prevalent 
in Bengal, and, so far as I have been able to learn from 
investigation, in Bengal only. The poet has introduced 
this in the N ai§adha in the following connection : — ‘The hand 
of the bridegroom is a delighter in homicide (i.e. in war), while 
that of the bride is a stealer of the lustre of a lotus (being 
equally beautiful). Is it for this reason that in the well- 
governed Vidarbha kingdom these two (a murderer and a thief) 
were bound with stiff kusa ?’ (26) 

Now if, as we have seen, the three customs above 
alluded to are not found in the country ( Vidarbha or 
Nisadha) in relation to which they have been introduced, 
are we justified in inferring that these are the customs 
of the poet’s own country ? Narayana too m his 
comment on the ‘ultilu’ expressed the same opinion, 
namely, that the poet has alluded to the custom of his own 
country ( **«*!$% t ). If so, then think what 

that country should be. Should it not be the same country 
of Gauda or Bengal, where the three customs unite ? 

Besides the three places indicated above, the poet has 
in many other places followed the customs of Bengal or his 

own country. Such are (i) The painting of the floors 

and walls of a house with the pigment of rice powder on 
festive occasions (27). (ii) The wearing of a crest and the 
holding of a mirror by the bridegroom while starting on the 
marria ge procession (28). (iii) The entrance of the married 

( a 5 ) l» Narayana, ~ ™”“ 

(a6) erifu <rr%: «pbw: qfraBrfcraeet: i 

QflTfsj 5 l?tt II (XVI. 14) 

(27) ifirScTr I (XV, i 2) 

(28) *T 3 IT Jjsjfsi 1 (XV. Co) 
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couple into a room specially designed for the occasion, in 
which they are to pass the night in company with their 
friends (29). (iv) Niceties of fish and flesh in marriage feasts 
(XVI. 76, 81, 82, 87) &c. These customs, individually 

speaking, are more or less to be found in other parts of 
India as well, but collectively they are the specialities of 
Bengal alone. The nicety of fish and flesh is a notable 
feature of Bengal. Excepting Kashmir, nowhere else in- 
India does a fish meal constitute a prominent part of a banquet 
like Bengal. ‘Fish and rice’ is a by-word with the 

Bengali, and the same has its exact counterpart in our 
poet’s (XIV. 78). Again, vermilion is a close 

associate of the hair parting of a married woman (whose 
husband is living) in Bengal, and our poet’s predilection for 
this custom of Bengal has led him to introduce the thing 
even in Vidarbha where saffron is current. In the act 
he has not sacrificed consistency, having shown it not 
in the gynaecium of Vidarbha itself, but in the bevy of 
the royal consorts who had been invited to the wedding. 
The connection is this : — When the royal consorts who 
had come to attend the nuptials bowed at the feet 
of Da may anti with the express intention of winning 
her intercession against chances of widowhood at the hands 
of Nala, the lac of her feet appeared on their heads like 
auspicious vermilion for the longevity of their husbands (30). 
That saffron is current or profusely used in Vidarbha may 
be gathered from our poet’s own words. In one place he 
says — ‘where the large tank infused with the saffron 

st®: n 

u (XV. 70) 

(39) ^ tra: 11 (XVI, 46) 

ns?® fsrmg^-ifCXX. 55 ) 
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coming- from the beautiful ladies while bathing, does not, 
like an unappeased woman, clear up by the whole night 
(31). In another — ‘where at every sunset the saffron shops 
shone like the rays of the sunk down sun having tarried 
on earth’ (32). 

With regard to the above customs one may urge that 
there is no knowing that they were current in Bengal even 
at the time of our poet. To this our answer is that 
the customs of a family or of a country do not change 
easily. Their authority is higher than even that of the 
scriptures. For illustration, look at the history of the present 
age and you will see how in the midst of innumerable 
adverse circumstances the ancient beliefs are still clinging 
to the people’s mind. While the assembly hall is resonant 
with the cheers of equality, the seraglio is carefully 
guarding its own individuality. The predominance of local 
customs finds support in Sriharsa too. The following 
extract fiom Naray ana’s commentary will bear testimony 
to this: — sqsr g&f=q-ri 

(Wherever in this marriage concern scriptural injunctions 
will be seen to have been violated, this should be explained 
as having been done out of regard for usage (of the family 
or- the country) or revelation. In no way is it a mark of the 
ignorance of the poet Sriharsa). From this same we are also , 
to conduce that the customs of other countries too were very ' 
nearly the same at the time of our author as they are to-day. . 

Here a question may arise that, if the customs were- 5 
the same even before, how are we to justify the two Vedic uses 

(31) ^TfsraTSrPn 1 

• feg f tf& s w nr fi crrfofnr tranr? srft&sr wfSpft 11 ( 11.77 ) 

( 3 a) «T5I fSHUSKH: fW'l 

• tt ( 11.90 ) 
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(with its variant (33; and (34)? 

For these undoubtedly are the prototypes of our modern 
‘^SS’ ancl as such the y prove, along with its antiquity, its 
diffusiveness also. Apart from the Vedic uses, m a compara- 
tively modem poem too, we find reference to the ‘ululu’ (35). 
The author is a Gujrati, which means that the custom was 
in vogue in Gujrat as well in ancient times. As for the 
conch bangle too, from its reference in the MahabhUrata 
(36), jas also in the Kadambaii (37), it is well nigh clear 
that the practice was m vogue in other countries as well, 
and not confined to Bengal. 

In reply, we should take the cases individually. With 
regard to the two Vedic uses (with its variant 

’) and we should first considei whether 

they conform to our ‘ul-alu’. For, simply because there is same- 
ness in expression, we are not necessarily to conclude that there 
' is sameness in meaning as well. The same word very often 

<33) cfFTorr i 

srh-rr ar^T*cfT 

ll Atharva veda III. iii n (6) 

(34) sftar 

^ =5 srfcr sTesra*! srflr 

xj 5m ERTW I Cbhaxidogya — III. 

*9 (3) 

(3515^^3 s^rort 1 

*K?jTvrT ^f^fa^STOiTJ3( 1 

sif 1 ^fll *5® sjrra tl (Jagaduchatita) 

(-36) fq^g^Ff: qrf^TVnf grft^ff JT^T H*: S 

*T3*srrpsir h* fgsr^r 11 ( Virsta. 2. 27 ) 

3mi'Rts^5=qH ^qwsqsr 5f5rgfli^ I 

STRFn^ST srfeTj'S’sfitr^ ^lit ^ ll (Vir?ta ii.j) 

(37) S[«^^«T5Trg=?K^f%%: 5T TST^H^aTfipTf^g: BjfVS&fcr 
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is found to convey widely divergent meanings, and a philolo- 
gist in such cases of divergency of meanings will not even 
admit the sameness of the word. So long, therefore, as we shall 
not find concordance of both word and meaning in the 
instances, we cannot admit their application to the present 
case. So let us see the extent of that concordance in the 
two cases. The (with its variant 3c<^azr:) finds 

mention in a hymn of the Atharva Veda. It relates to 
warfare. The heroes are going to the war. The priest is 
offering his invocation for their victory. The meaning of the 
hymn is this : — “O Indra, let our heroes by your grace be 
inspired with warlike spirit, the warcry of the triumphant 
heroes rise deafening the ears of the enemies, the quarters 
resound with loud shouts of ‘ullulu’, the gods headed by 
Indra (yourself) come to our help in the fight”. From what 
we get from the meaning of the hymn, we cannot class this 
‘ullulu’ and our ‘ulola’ under the same category’ The 
is a mild auspicious sound peculiar to the gynaecium ; the 
is a wild ecstatic shout peculiar to the battle field. 
Though ecstasy and auspicious ness are both inherent in both, 
yet in one they are primary, and in the other secondary (res- 
pectively taken). This double character of the ‘ululu’ as primary 
and secondary in its two aspects respectively understood 
finds eepression also in the particular sloka of our poet. 
(The use of throughout in this topic for or 

in the readings 3^555r. and of the text is 

in accordance with Sayana) (38). Now to This 

occurs m the Chhandogya Upanisad. The context is this ; 
“When the sun had his birth, simultaneously therewith arose 
acclamations, as also all beings and all desires. Therefore, 
( even to-day ) at his rising and also setting (or reappearing), 
rise acclamations, as also all beings and all desires.’ — 


(38) l SrtfrSTcW;’ — Sayana 
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S v ankaracharya. According to Saftkrara = 

acclamatory ; that is, he, in consonance with the dictum. — 
an< l t3' are identical’ — read ^ for -f- = 

3^? + and construed the word as an adjective 

to snrrj: s and though by the remark £ as follows the birth of 
the first son of the lord’ has apparently admitted the two 
aspects (ecstasy and auspiciousness) of the yet by 

his attaching the alternative meaning of ‘setting’ to STr*n^‘ i ?T 
has also partially discarded them. For where in ‘rise’ there 
is the suggestion of birth, in ‘decline’ that of death is inevitable. 
Hence what at one place has been prescribed because of its 
festive and auspicious character cannot, on the worldly stand- 
point, be justified at the other unless stripped of that 
character. Even omitting the alternative meaning of ‘setting’, 
the word ‘^iSr^rsT: 3 as taken by Sankara cannot be admitted 

CN 

as suggestive of the ‘ululu’ which is purely of an onomatopoetic 
character. Truly speaking, the ‘^Sjjrgj 5 m question is comple- 
tely unsuitable in the present case, for, at the first appearance 
of the sun, the absence of creation necessarily involves 
absence of the sound in question, and even after, 
nobody ever uses the at sunrise, at sunset never. 

By this Anandagiri’s interpretation of the word 
directly referring to our (for he explains it as ‘a peculiar 

acclamation on festive occasions confined to particular 
countries’ which is clearly a periphrasis for is also 

discarded. 

The reference in the ‘Jagaducharita’ — the modern poem 
spoken of before — is this: ‘When his (Jagdu Shah’s) party star- 
ted (on pilgrimage), the neighings of horses, the trumpetings 
of elephants, the rattlings of chariots, the arm slaps of the 
strong-armed, the panegyrics of bards and the ‘ulula’ sounds of 
the fair-eyed, all contributed to turn the whole atmosphere 
into one of sound alone’. Here, with all deference to the 

2 a 
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author’s knowledge of the thing we are constrained 

to say that he was not fully informed about its application. 
For, nowhere in the parts of India where the practice of 
is current, is it used on occasions of pilgrimage. This short- 
coming only shows that the author’s information was second- 
hand. Or, even admitting that the practice was prevalent in 
Gujrat at the time of either the author or his hero, it cannot 
affect our position until we meet with an exact parallel to 
the case we meet with in the Naisadha, and even then the 
other evidences that have been adduced will run counter. 

Now for the conch bangle. The connection in which 
it finds mention in the Mahabharata is this : The Paodavas 
having settled that they should pass the year of their incog- 
nito life in the city of Virata are now coming to an agreement 
as to how each should pass that life. Y udhisthira and Bhlma 
having communicated their own modes, Arjuna communicates 
his: — ‘I shall introduce myself as a eunuch named Bj-ihannala, 
and, concealing the bow-string-marks on the arms with 
bangles, wearing ear-rings and conch bangles and tying the 
hair into a braid, shall thus in the guise of a woman teach 
music to the queens and also amuse the hearts of the king and 
the ladies with tales. Thus I shall live incognito. Should the 
king ask my antecedents I shall say that I was formerly an 
attendant of Draupadi in the house of Yudhisthira.’ After 
that DraupadT, Nakula and Sahadeva declared theirs in their 
turns. All the six, it should be known, emphasised their former 
connection with Yudhisthira as their common master. This 
done, the whole party prepared themselves for entering Virata 
Here one may naturally think that conch bangles were current 
at that time in Virata and other allied places. So we shall 
see whether any solution is possible of this. In the opinion 
of experts the name Virata or Matsya applies also to a part 
of Bengal (viz. the districts of Dinajpur, Rangpur and Cooch 
Behar jointly, taken) and the acceptance of that view would 
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solve the question very easily and from the standpoint of 
distance that would indeed be very favourable to a life of 
concealment, for considering the importance of this life on 
the success of which rested the future of the Pandavas, 
the safer such life would be the better. But from the 
separate mention of Vauga and Virata m the description of 
the princes assembled at the Rajasuya of Yudhisthira m the 
Mahabharata (39), and the geographical situation of the 
country of Matsya (40) mentioned m connection with the 
incognito life, it is clear that Matsya or Virata is distinct 
from Bengal and located somewhere in the north-west of 
India. Therefore the solution of the question should be sought 
elsewhere. In the consultation above referred to we find that 
the five brothers and Draupadi all come to the agreement that 
if asked by the king of Virata they would each say that they 
formerly served under Yudhisthira and would also describe 
the nature of their service. The object of mentioning Yudhis- 
thira is that if known to be complete strangers, Virata would 
not admit them in his house, and the name of Yudhisthira 
carried with it not only a removal of that bar, but also his 
sympathy ; for, they knew that king Virata was loyal to the 
Pandavas (41), and for this reason particularly they sought the 
shelter of Virata. In the above connection with Yudhisthira 
they want to show that they are not residents of Virata, and 
they do not also want manifestly to show that they belong 
to the country of Yudhisthira. If so, the object of wearing 

(39) s 

fsrcrc: *r?Tares: u ( Sabha 34. 1 i-a ) 

(40) 3=56-01 g 1 

sstTanr fqqq H ( Virata s ) 

(41) f^iif ^trrsif^TRtsKr 1 

sttn fqq: U (Virata I- 1 6) 
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the conch bangle is to show their alien connection, and thus 
Bengal also may come. This is possible, and desirable too; 
possible, because Arjuna, while out on pilgrimage wandered 
through many countries and in the course of his wanderings 
went to Bengal also (42), and was acquainted with the 
practices of the place ; — desirable, because by creating the 
impression of a distant residence it would greatly contribute 
to the security of the disguised life, or, a combination of the 
practices of two distinct provinces, such as a bunch of 
bangles on the arm and conch bangles on the wrists, through 
a vagueness about residence, would the more strengthen that 
contribution. A side question also is possible here, and that 
is — If the conch bangle were not current in Virata, how could 
Arjuna procure it there ? To this we reply — The matter is 
not directly opposed to the principle of commerce, nor is there 
any justification for the belief that conch artisans were scarce 
in a flourishing city like Virata. Further, it would not be an 
unreasonable supposition that in consequence of the extreme 
hardness of the incognito life, the subject was uppermost 
in the mind of the Pandavas and they had long been preparing 
themselves for it. 

The place of the Kndambari is the picture of a hermitage. 
The connection of conch bangles there is this: ‘In the hermit- 
age here and there were lying morsels of lotus stalks half 
swallowed by young elephants, which gave one the impression 
that they were conch bangles slipped out of the hands of 
Goddess Sarasvati’. — (The Parrot’s speech). For the all- 

white Sarasvatl such an ornament — the conch bangle — is 
* r */ ,, 
most suited and natural. So the poet’s conception in that 

respect is very nice indeed. But side by side with this an 

element of distaste also is there. That is the poet’s ascription 

of slipping (from the hand) to the conch bangle. For, the 

(42) crpirR 1 

3 FTW cirfa =3 U Adiparva 213-9) 
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conch bangle is never worn in a way that would make slipp- 
ing possible. Then, there is always associated with the conch 
bangle an idea of auspiciousness that urged the author of 
the N aisadha to introduce in the abundance of jewelled 
bangles the bangle of conch. From the afore-said conception 
of slipping as also from the suggestion of a broken condition 
to be supplied from the context the idea of auspiciousness 
has suffered, with the result that the attainments of the 
hermits which dictated the introduction of Sarasvatl in the 
hermitage have been negatived by the allied conception of 
her widowhood. Should one attempt a justification by 
construing it as a part of the :3riN[jrT, it would not 
stand. For the potency of the ^cST^jN has been exhausted 
in the ascription of the material conch bangle to the spiritual 
Sarasvatl. Hence, it is clear that even admitting the preva- 
lence of the conch bangle in Ban a Bhatta’s time (7th century 
A. D.) in his country (Behar) it was certainly not in the way 
in which We find it introduced in the N aisadha. The latter 
is typically Bengali. Next, in consideration of Bana Bhatta’s 
extensive travels (for which his own admission in the Harsa- 
charita is the authority) and the peculiar association of Saras- 
vati and conch bangles with Bengal, it would not be unfair 
to connect his introduction of the conch bangle with the 
influence of his acquaintance (however imperfect) with Bengal. 
Or, this may have been influenced by the M ahabharata. Thus 
our position is unaffected from first to last, and our poet 
(Sriharsa) was not only an inhabitant of the country of conch 
bangles, but was also conversant with the art, as evidenced 
in the following extract : — 

f^’dKXIX.57) 
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Puiport: — The stars have disappeared. Lotuses are 
m bloom. The half set moon, hard pressed by the rays of 
the rising sun, appears like the conch cutter’s saw white 
with conch dusts turned into clay by contact with water 
brought for facilitating the task of incision. 

Devotion to the Sarasvata ?n antra after the Tantra 
also points to Bengal. For, Bengal is not simply the great 
centre of Tantra, it is its nursery. The influence of this 
tanti a is fully reflected in our poet’s character too. The 
realisation of the Chtntamav* mantra is the effect of that 
same. This finds allusion in XIV. 88 — 90 of the Naisa- 
dha (43). 

An examination into the names of Srlharsa’s works — the 
names are our only resort in the absence of the named — also 
points to the same conclusion of his connection with Gaucia or 
Bengal. For, besides the Naisadha and the Khandanakharida, 
Sriharsa is the author of a good many other works. Their 
names (so far as we know from their mention in the conclud- 
ing verses of the cantos and in the Khandanakhanda) are — 
Sthairyavichara, Vijayaprasasti, Gaud orvlsakulaprasasti, Arna- 
va-varnana, Chhinda-(Chhanda-) prasasti, Sivasakti-siddhi, 
Nrpa — (Nava — ) Sahasaukacharita, and Isvarabhisandhi. Of 

(43) anrarsrrara 

^4 WTq^fSrqq q?* ! 
if ?q?f*qq 

fSrcraTt srassiq ?t?q^ fsrsqg; e ir 11 

qrqr s qi^qfct: 

** 5 ®rft^ 3 frmTq sKfaerciq *rmq?r 1 
sr ^ ik ^qqr 

qjqfa qfq *rfct *rtR: i 

ecqfe qrsw??* mra q^q q^qrfq sra 
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these, the relation of the Gaud or vis akulaprasasli to Gauda 
is obvious, and while, it may be noted, that we are 
disposed to understand by the term the Gauda kings 

in general, the commentator Gopinatha understood by it a 
particular king of Gauda — viz. Vijayasena to whom we shall 
refer below. In the Nrpa — (Nava — ) Sahasanka charita, the 
Sahasaka, with Mallinatha and Narayana, is the name 
of a Gauda king, which, however, is not conclusive as 
the same commentators have also observed that with some 
this Sahasanka is Bhoja or Vikramaditya. The Chinda 
(with its variant Chhanda) in the Chhinda — (Chhanda ) 
prasasti is, with commentators, the name of a king not 
localised. This, therefore, though not supporting our case, 
is neither opposed to it. Or, by accepting the variant IJfcC' 
swomrer all difficulty is solved. Narayana has even done so 
and explained ijijrjj as a treatise on metre. But on exa- 
mination into the meaning and use of the word SJSOT^cT that 
reading does not appear to be appropriate. The 
Arnava-vartjana whose subject matter is obvious from the 
name would be most appropriate to Bengal, though not 
improbable elsewhere. As for the Vijayaprasasti, though the 
commentators (of course such as were available) are all silent 
on the point, the ‘Vijaya,’ assuredly, is the name of an indivi- 
dual — I mean a king. For, to assign the meaning 
‘victory’ would lead to an inaccuracy as observed above in 
connection with the Chhandaprasasti. If, then, it is the name 
of a king, it is now for us to determine who the king might be, 
and of what country. The history of the 12th century design- 
ates a Gauda king named Vijayasena — the father of the illus- 
trious Vallalasena. Vallala has referred to him in his work en- 
titled ‘Danasigara.’ The time of Sriharsa too, on examination, 
appears to fall somewhere in the same century. For Sriharsa in 
many places m his Khandana has refuted the arguments of the 
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author of the Kusumanjali — Udayanacharya(44),who flourished 
in the 10th century (45). And Gangesa Upadhyaya in his 
Tattvachintamani has refuted the arguments of Sriharsa as 
embodied in the Khan Jana (46). His time has been ascertained 
to be the 13th century (47). Thus the two ends of Sriharsa’s 
time being limited, the convention of old writers 
that they never write on modern works by allowing a 
reasonable margin on both sides will present something like 
the same. That Sriharsa was never anterior to Vijayasena 
nor even posterior is testified to by the manner of Gopinatha’s 
specification already referred to. Viewed in this light, the ‘Vija- 
yapragasti’ too favours the Bengal connection of the author. 
The Sivagakti siddhi, as appears from the title, treats of a 
subject bearing on the Tantra, and none need be told of the 
sway which the tantra holds over Bengal. The subject matter 
of the remaining works is alien, as is manifest from the names, 
and so not a matter for the present consideration. 

Even after this determination of the poet’s country one 
might say that this is conclusive in so far as it proves that he 
was an inhabitant of Bengal. Until, therefore, it is definitely 
shown that his mother-tongue was Bengali, one cannot be 
convinced that he was a Bengali in the full sense of the term, 
I mean one born with the instincts of a Bengali. The question 
is the more urgent, as there already exists a tradition that 

(44) For reference, see such places as “gf^jrrg: ‘ ampjtqr c«regTf?l 

ft qf ; and 

(45) Thus his own word — 

frafasRTf «srf*RfaRf&5S 3fl33T5rra: I 

II Saka 906 (A. D. 984). 

(46) Sp he says 

(47) See Raje*adranath Ghosh’s Introduction to his ‘NavyanySya.’ 
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.connects his nativity with Kanouj and only his domicile with 
Bengal. The solution will be easy from the mode of his 
pronunciation noticeable in the poem. It is a well known 
fact that e\ ery vernacular has its own way of pronunciation 
in respect of certain letters, and Sanskrit which is no longer a 
spoken language is completely at the mercy of the Varnacular 
(mother tongue) in this respect. The Bengali tongue, it 
should be known, observes no distinction in the pronunciation 
of the three sibilants ( itf, *T, ), the letters sr and q* (the 

last when it begins a word) are in Bengali invariably pronounced 
like and respectively, the q - in is treated invariably 

as ?ir, the is conspicuous by shortness, and there are 

other such peculiarities holding the Bengali tongue as distinct 
from others. This trend of , our poet has revealed itself 
through his alliterations. Our poet is exceedingly fond 
of alliteration. There is hardly a verse where alliteration 
has not its share, and in most places it partakes of the 
character of an analogue and so cannot be slighted. 

This fondness of our poet for alliteration or any verbal 
feat having transcended his poetry has made itself felt 
even in his philosophy. Two quotations are made from the 
Khan d anakhan d a — 

srrer. srerg icr > 

rraTfa ?rer n 

(2)^m^^ii^?Tr^r^wwjTTr«r^r 3£rrt: i 
srt II 

Under such circumstances we may reasonably conclude 
that, wherever the adoption of the Bengali mode of pronun- 
ciation gives us prominent cases of alliterations, analogue- 
ridden or otherwise, that Is there the pronunciation intended 
24 
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by the poet. The truth of this will be ascertained from the 
following illustrations : — 

1 - *r sr— sr?fr <r?rfgr^ ferqr fcgr (i-57), 

ggg mt 1 — 100', *rerf: 

*m (i— 1 36 ), ^ ^Tigp ^crt^rgr: &ves<% (ii— 4), 
3 gm rsn^ rTr 5 T 5 ire* (X — 32 ), srr^rirfnqcr ^r^n^rrr- 

cra^m (Xi— (Xii— ioo)r^r^ Tr %“^ri% 
ir (xvn-4i) 

(XX— 13 ), fer^rrrtrr f^rarfor cfqri^ fq^ ¥ q- : ( xxn 50 ). 

2. gr, n — ** *^3 ( m - 59 ), 

( vi-93 ), ^ ^ 

{ ix 34 , 513 era? qrrggrrsr: 1 x— 11) , 

q 3 r ^! 5 I 5 ! 3 ^ : (XI- 39 ;, anrf^- (XII — 38 

sr#r xxii— i 72 j. 

3 tJT, ?r-~gq^r (VIII- 33 ', 

( XII _ 2 ), 

(XXII— 21 ) ~ 

4 51 ^ 31 ( 1—110 ), 

™*U ppFT feg: (IV— 60 ) 5 g,%> (V- 60 ), 

r ^S5LS5^‘ 51 t v — 72 )» ^ Tggt?g ( VI — 13), 

^rr%wr% ^rr%?iT 5 ww ?r^r (Vii-100 , ^ 

R15 5*33 ( IX — 124 ), | 

5 - jr— 3*1*3 =3 *3*3 3 ^Tjfr^cr 1 i — 38 ), 

( VI I —104 ), 33 ^ 13331 ^ 3 : XI— 10 8~J, 

« 1 * 5 * ( XVII— 92 ), ^ 33133 - 

13 ( XX -129 ). 

6* T 3 *T 3 (The peculiarity attaching to the 
is prominent in the analogue alone. Hence that alone is 
considered here) — 
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^rmSI SJcT :5T^fli^qWI^Tf?rT g*n^ir¥rg?gi-; (111-115) 
cf £^'4 ^3S^ ??Tr^ ~ HI ^yrgrT^TSTTr^-( XX 1 1 .8 6 ) 

7. Miscellaneous — Cffifon^ Pmref g#rs5g^r: (I - 1 ) 
5TfNr5 J?5H5^r%3Kw ( i— 53 », 

( II — 78 ), ?Ti ^gTg^fgggujg^Tg^g ( XI— 12 ), 
(XI — 102) ,q;qf r trgf|l%?^r «*jh (XX — 5 8 ) 

gr^kga ggagi sgg ( xxii — 2 ). 

Like his fondness for alliteration his fondness for 
rhyme too is so distinctly manifest in the N aisadha that 
it may be called a regular mania of the poet. A few examples 
may in quoted : — 

g^gssg?gt ( hi 15) 
5 nagg*i ^Ts^rf^rgr^f g ggr gr% ^g % g i 

( III— 78 ) | 

^r*rf fk < 5 c fng g gifagro *gr§: ^ni«qr: ggw i 

( III— 93 ) 

g g»rfk gg ^g^gg *rlr i 

, VIII— 6 ) | 

3 Tr?fT g fg% g g g-T W. #T? 5 ?£ erg SRTJi: 

gra: K x — 13 ) \ 

g^sw *?rgggR grsi g^glfgingKggarRTgT r 
ggin^fi^gg^fngvT^T ^rrrkegiggrtf gsgrc^T « x- 73 ) 

Such examples are profuse, not only in the Naisadha, but 
also in the Khandana so poor in verses. It is therefore no 
wonder that the influence of the Bengali tongue will be 
perceived in this rhyme too. Thus we have — 

gggrafa gig^r 55 : sr figs r. 1 (H-i) 

^if*ggifggg*rgtnqTgre?greqrr fgggr |ww|i v-13q) 
gT^ng. fggsgrgqgi’gcirer gg^og^f^cr f^jtgg 1 

fg^gror<j*:fgw;gg • Hqg: gj^gfu^^sgt n 

( YI— 42 ) 
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grain <rgj[ 

( VI — 43 ) | . 

3xra& ?ratf*frwr<|[ T 5rerr*t i 

( VII— 44 ) 

?T^?T 5Rtm*'ss^T*??% ^*T ^TT ^I'irT ^RTRT mifi mramV - 

I ( XVIII— 22 ) 

ecgreg f ¥Tsjm i 

( XXI— 68 ) 

With regard to this question of pronunciation one might 
say that deviations too are observable in the Naisadha. Such 
a one is =qr (See the first half of the concluding 

verses of the cantos). Or, contending that this forms 
part of the concluding verse of a canto and the concluding 
verses have already been shown to be spurious, and also, 
the marks of the analogue (?T3T^f») are not so conspicuous 
here, and hence negligible, there is another whose authority 
is unquestioned and where the marks of the analogue 
are .also conspicuous in the extract — l?[ 

WraRT m ^TT *35^* ’qTSHTl^Rrcr: I (XIV— 7). How should 
that he explained ? 

Reply — The question is a little complex no doubt, 
but not- insoluble. In the solution we should first see what is 

the extent of the analogue, I mean whether it is confined to 
3TTW«n alone or also is to be included. If it is 

confined to ¥tra*TT no difficulty arises. If £ *1T— ^TT:’ also is 
to be included, then the question will be — How to solve the 
rsretfr? For it cannot be separated from the vowel, and if 
not separated the analogue («rH3F>) will suffer. The analogue- 
difficulty is solved on admitting the Bengali pronunciation, 
but that very procedure will establish the Bengali pronun- 
ciation of the ‘?r’ as well. Therefore, the analogue here is to 
‘■fee restricted to the ¥Tf3Rf portion only and the Bengali 
pronunciation of is intact. 
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Conclusive as the above evidences are in establishing the 
Bengali origin of the poet, doubts on some minor points are 
still not unlikely. Such are— (1) his mother’s strange name 
-‘Mamalladev!’, (2) the addition of ‘Misra’ after his name as 
found at the end of some chapters of his Khandanakhadya, 
(3) the traces, in many places in his N aisadha and Khanda- 
nakhadya, of his acquaintance with Panini (48), (4) his high 
honours at the hands of the King of Kanouj (foot-note 
5), and (5) the appreciation of his poem by scholars in 
Kashmir (foot-note (1) — canto XVI). So these too require to 
be cleared. 

The first doubt attaches to a name and and our reply to 
this is that the name is no authority. Srldharacharya was 
a Bengali (which is an established fact), yet his mother’s 
name was ‘Achchhoka’. Besides, if the name ‘Mamalladevl’ 
is not current in Bengal, neither is it in other countries. 
So it is not a contrary point. Even supposing it to have 
a foreign origin, that would be no bar to our conclusion, 
for even in the modern age of narrowed nationalities 
instances are not rare of a Bengali being named Jangilal 
or a Hindusthani Venkatachari. About the second point, 
the surname ‘Migra’ is no proof of one’s being a non- 
Bengali. For, it was so before, and even now many Bengalis 
are found with ‘Misra’ for their surname. With regard to 
the third point, viz. acquaintance with Panini, our reply is 
that the currency of Panini in the Rajshahi district (Bengal) 
dates from olden times. The Bhasavrtti of Panini is current 
only in Bengal. Its author Purushottam was a Bengali. The 
saying goes that it was written at the instance of King Laksh- 
man Sen of Gauda. Also, the Dhatuvjtti, Dhatupradipa, 

(48) ff fsBJpfia 1 

*r<n ssrrfspft sBrfar% sptfe* 

(XX-60). Also foot-note C4) and (5). 
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Tantrapradipa and Kagika-vivarana-panchika (which last goes 

by the name Nyasa — of course incomplete) have all been dis- 

% 

covered by the Rajshahi Varendra Society and that in Bengal. 
Besides, the celebrated Naiyayika Gadadhara Bhattacharya, a 
Bengali, has in many places in his glosses quoted sutras from 
Panini. As for the last two points relating to Kanyakubja 
and Kashmir, these are no proofs to the contrary. It is the 
Indian adage which says (The learned are 

honoured everywhere). Honouring the poet is a time-honour- 
ed custom in India. Distance was never an impediment to it. 

My conclusion regarding the Bengali origin of Srlhar?a 
finds support in two ancient works also. Rajasekhara Surl 
in his Prabandhakosha (Hariharaprabandha) says about 
Harihara that he was descended from Sriharsa and belonged 
to Gauda (49), and Vidyapati Thakkura — of nearly the same 
age — says in an anecdote of his Purusapariksa that Sriharsa 
was a native of Gauda. The anecdote in brief is this : — 

In the country of Gauda there lived a poet and scholar 
named Sriharsa. He composed a poem entitled Nalacharita 
and to show it to the Pandits for their approval went to 
Benares. There he read it to a Pandit named Koka. Koka 
went on hearing, but passed no remark though a greater part 
of the book had been read to him. Sriharsa then asked him : 
‘Perhaps you are not listening’. Koka said, ‘ Oh yes, I am. 
But I reserve my opinion until I hear the whole, when I shall 
be in a position to judge the work. Afterwards, when 
the whole had been read, he gave his views and sent him 
away. (50). 

(49) qW^jq:’ §% I 

(5°) sftl'if ffPR I g =3 SETS$f 

qroui# 3HTW I 

q qjNjqwR qfasq snrqqT«ra i * # * aqgq’sqsg; 

q?f% q^qj^i agvre frofa qnhfq i i 
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I shall conclude this second point of my article with an- 
examination into the views (1) of those who by the authority 
Rajasekhara Suri s Prabandhakosa (referred to above) say 
that Srlharsa was a Pandit at the court of Jayantachandra 
(otherwise called Jayachandra and Jayachchandra), king of 
Benares, and at that time Kanouj and Benares were under 
one rule (51) and so he was a native of Benares or Kanouj, 
( 2 ) of those who resting on the tradition relating to Adisur, 
king of Bengal, say that he was a native of Kanouj, having 
subsequently transferred his residence to Bengal, and (3) of 
those who on the strength of the tradition which represents 
him as a nephew (sister’s son) of Mammata believe that he 
was a Kashmiri. 

With regard to the first view the question is — Had 
Srlharsa been a native of Benares or Kanouj, could he, 
consistently, have passed over the king of his own country 
(Benares or Kanouj) and written a charita or a prasasti of 
he king of a distant country (Gauda) ? If it be said that 
iis Vijayaprassati refers not to Vijayasen, king of Gaud?, 
cut to Vijayachandra, father of Jayantachandra, even then 
ns connection with Gauc’a (shown above) as revealed in the 
lames of his other works, is not solved. Besides, we are 

usTcETsSt i c3Tg%q iut 

=3 i * # * wrns* \ 

qrsrra i am ctis 3><n i 

snajor grc^r 95^ i 

sefaqffcsaFflsai qsrsKTFsr fuwg- 

a i (Vidyapa- 

ti’s PuuiSapariksa). 

51 ) Thus Purus ipariksa — vtrdt^aftrfft HET»t$®5r 5fTT*T 9FI I 
^T5ft^T?t UBT I Also, Hrt: SPtfq 

ST "HTH: ftm 5OTTO I 35C 

=g ?i3T: \ 
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Still in darkness as _to why he should pass over one he is 
directly concerned with — I mean Jayachandra or Jayanta- 
chandra — in favour of his father Vijayachandra. Again, all 
are not agreed about the name of Jayachandra’s father. 
According to RajaSekhara his father’s name' was Govinda- 
chandra. With others, Govindachandra was the name of 
his grandfather. Moreover, the verse that is often quoted in 
support of the Vijayachandra view (52) has nothing therein 
to show that it exclusively refers to Vijayachandra and not 
to Jayachandra. For, while the ‘son of Govinda’ 
in the verse means in one view Vijayachandra, it miay in the 
other mean Jayachandra as well. In this way, as also from 
the fact that at the time of Vijayachandra’s : expedition 
(which is said to be the occasion for the verse) Srlharsa was 
a boy (this, too, is the version of the same party), and for 
a boy a verse like the above would appear, if not from the 
point of composition, at least from the point of conception, 
unnatural, its reference to Vijayachandra is hard to establish. 
To this if we add the view of the Prabandhakosa, the matter 
becomes altogether different. There, when Sriharsa returned, 
equipped with scholarship, for the requital of his father’s 
disgrace, he hailed Jayantachandra with that verse. Thus 
the connection of the ‘Vijayapra^asti’ with Vijayachandra can 
in no way be entertained, and the inconsistency about the title 
of the book remains unsolved as before. Moreover, in that 
view where is the solution of those other points (discussed in 
this paperj - that go to establish the Bengali character ? 
Above all, the same authority of Rajasekhara’s Prabandha- 
ko§a whose first part ‘Sriharsa-Vidyadhara-Jayantachandra 
Prabandha’ by reason of its presenting Srlharsa as a member 

sniftsTtfa amnsr fa air are; g-tm fasffaet « 

(53) See rostpote (49). 
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of the court of Jayantachandra has been made the basis of 
establishing Srlharsa’s non- Bengali origin, by the distinct 
mention , in its last part ‘Harihara prabandha’,of the expression 
‘Harihara in the line of Srlharsa was a Gaudlya’, only 
confirms our own view about the poet, viz. that he was a 
Bengali. 

With regard to the second view, based on the tradition 
about Adisur, the first question would be how far it would 
be possible for a foreigner having come to a place at an 
advanced age to completely identify himself with it, even to 
the extent of forgetting the trends of his mother tongue. 
Secondly, for a ritualistic Brahmana (for Adisur brought the 
five Brahmanas for the performance of a sacrifice) intensive 
studies of poesy and philosophy do not, from the point of 
taste and leisure, commune to reason. Thirdly, from our 
examination of the titles of Srlharsa’s works we nowhere find 
any reference to Vlrasimha who sent him to Bengal. How 
is this to be explained ? Fourthly, the family registers 
(^jnfssRfs) give the name of Sriharsa's father as Tithi- 
medha, — different from Hira or Srthlra. Fifthly, according 
to genealogist Vangivadan Vidyaratna, it Was some ancestor 
Ofc Srlharsa and not Srlharsa himself who was among the five 
Brahmanas that hailed from Kanouj. This view, therefore, 
in spite of its conformity to the Gauda connection revealed 
in the works as aforesaid, cannot be accepted as tenable. 

As regards the third view the first objection would come 
from the historians, who contradict the tradition where it 
relates to our poet’s interview with the rhetorician by saying 
that the two were never contemporary. Secondly, it is hard 
to reconcile how when a distinguished Kashmirian critic like 
Mammata could not accord his approbation, the poem could 
still be given the credentials of one having won laurels at the 
learned assembly of Kashmir. Thirdly, the glorification in th§ 
25 
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Kashmir honours, as also the alien notion attaching to the 
direct mention of Kashmir, would naturally expect one to 
connect these honours with impartial judges of a foreign land. 
Lastly, this offers no solution of the points going to prove a 
different view as shown above. 

From the aforesaid examination of the three views we 
come to the following , conclusions : (1) In spite of the 

possibility of his having lived in the court of the king of 
Kasi or Kanouj, Sriharsa was never a native of either of thosp 
, places. ( 2 ) Sriharsa in question was never among the fivp 
Brahmaoas reported to have come from Kanouj, and the view 
that an ancestor of our Sriharsa hailed from Kanouj does not 
■mar our position whose main point is that the author of the 
Maisadha.was born with the instincts of a Bengali, for the 
distance of even two or three removes m a foreign' land with 
all communication cut off with one’s own country is sufficient 
for identification with the new place. (3) The alleged relar 
< tionship between Mammata and our poet, coupled with the 
• peculiar formation of the name which, according to 

some, approximates a Kashmirian name, would at best 
establish his Kashmir connection on the mother’s side, which, 
'considering the peculiar relationship holding between Kashmir 
and Bengal in those days and comparative relaxation of 
marriage restrictions, would be no bar to his Bengal con- 
nection on the father’s side, and that establishes our point. 



V». — INDIAN DRAMATURGY. 

(By P. N. Patankar) — 9-3-12 

Like most of the' sfrfasori^rs, 3^8 , 8cq., the 

STT^TRfT^ going under the name of seems to be an 
enlargement of an original briefer work in the form of ; 

, actually speaks of a ^T^rfsrgj ^sr by VF cT* The 
srt^sorr^r speaks of as the lecturer to an assemblage 
of sfffqrs and contains many verses professedly current in the 
mouths of the representatives of the particular branches of 
thought or art with reference to which they are quoted. 

' v 

Though traceable to meanest performances like picture 
scenes, pantomimes and puppet shows — suggested by the 
etymology of words like and corroborated by existing 

.remnants of those crude types yet to be seen in the less 
refined quartet's of the country, — the drama in the early age 
to which we might trace the ffT^^T^Tr^T had reached a stage 
of undoubted perfection so far as the detail of acting as well 
as decorative appurtenances went, to say nothing of the 
'poetic art and the study of poesy in its abstrusest details. J 

The arts connected with the representation of the drama 
represent of course the type of refinement the society had 
reached. From the practical aspects of engineering applied 
to architecture, the various industries that supplied the means 
and materials of stage arrangements and decorations to the 
construction of musical instruments of a large variety of shapes 
and structures, the mind and hand of man can both be easily 
seen as hardly inferior to the perfections of any society one 
might imagine either past or present. 

If effectual performance is the end of dramatic represen- 
tation, teachings can never be excelled by .any* thinkers 

and students of the science and art of dramaturgy. 
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The 9f|3ST therefore has been appropriately raised to the 
dignity of a and m the early beliefs about the source of 
anything that is perfect in its conception or virtue, this 
has been rightly attributed to himself, just in the same 

way that that god was the inspirer of the great ^r<£7nf% in 
singing the 'story of qj«r, 

obtained the and performed for the 

pleasure of the gods and demigods or demons representing 
their own exploits. The including of 

heaven are his assistants and from them sprang a class of 
performers on the earth. They were esteemed by 
and Jjtrs and perpetuated the art in the world, of 

the speaks of the actors as an inferior class to 

Xffgptjj-s; the special terms indulgently allowed to be used by 
and towards each other as sarlr and STT*IT might 

imply an inferiority ; but the inferiority does not seem to have 
amounted to untouchableness in the festive dinners ; 
in the fgssmv&b is invited to dine at the ; the 

of the gSTKr^TST allows a dinner to be given to 
HTgfUTS by his wife. Learning even in the sacred lores is 
not denied to that class, as can easily be gathered by reference 
to any of the known dramas. 

As already hinted, the society for whom the srr£*l» was 
performed was of the most refined classes ; and an 

adaptation to the taste of the time and the condition of the 
society is a principle that shows how perfect the ideals were 
both in the case of the Actors and that of the audience. Nor 
was this ^ denied to the class. In the literal attitude of 

the (reror *j3i^snr qrfNr q*r 

it was even intended for their enlightenment. 

If poetic justice means anything, it is fully maintained 
iipi the ideal of the The qnRKT must be an 

honest picture of existing phenomena (in the moral and 
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spiritual world more especially, the physical being often left 
to the imagination) and the possibilities from them. The 
drama must have a moral aim. What could be superior to thin 
conception of the matter ? Everything that would mislead, 
offend or corrupt is to be eschewed from the representation. 
Nothing could be more touching than the care of the guardian 
of the souls of the receptive spectators when he warns you 
against what may harm the sensibilities and thoughts of the 
innocent souls. 

Unlike the modern ways, a dramatic performance was 
not a very frequent affair. Only important occasions were 
availed of for the performance and usually the aspices of 
some powerful patron were sought by the profession. It was 
a solemn affair, not a mere entertainment. It was therefore 
commenced with proper ‘pomp and circumstance’ from the 
religious point of view. It was thus a quasi-religious 
performance. Worship and prayers and sacrificing preceded 
the representation and the effect could be expected to be 
correspondingly great. 

The sage takes care to teach with the very elements and 
beginning with the units of measurement, he details tjip 
construction of the theatre in a thoroughly practical and 
scientific spirit. It is interesting to note the principles of 
every art that bears on the author’s main subject. Some 
of these will be treated further below. 

Every care is taken to propitiate the spiritual powers 
from beginning to end of every main part of the whole busi- 
ness. The choice of place and time and persons in safeguarding 
the spiritual side in full keeping with the existing superstition* 
is enjoined and full practical directions given about the 
measurement, material and structure with all the minor 
particulars required for the convenience of situations in 
the acting. 
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All materials required to make the apparatus needed for 
the scenes, the directions to construct the the same, the pers- 
onal decorations including costumes jewels, have been given 
in full detail, that throws immense light on the fashion of 
social life of a very important period of Aryan history. Lists 
of these are interesting m a variety of ways. 

The drama involves poetics, music, singing and dancing. 
The last as a matter of fact is intimately connected with the 
very idea of acting. The author has devoted abundant space 
and patience to the treatment of these four subjects. Each 
of these has given rise to different branches of study in latef 
times. The treats fully of poetics including 

general poetry as well as particular Technical works exist 
on singing and musical instruments especially the 355*;^ — arts 
familiar in the courts of India. A reading of these would 
throw light on the obscurities 111 the understanding of the tunes 
of the songs m some of the older dramas as well as the nature 
of some technical terms that but for this as an original 
authority would be unintelligible. It is true that a thorough 
appreciation of the details is almost impossible, but the 
chapters on these subjects serve as a mine from which much 
valuable matter is discoverable. 

The details of ^rfirwsqr (inclusive of the modulation of 
the voice) can never be surpassed. The observation both 
of the nicer shades of acting and of the corresponding effects 
is a matter belonging solely to the province of genius and in 
everyone of the above branches, the power of the Indian 
mind indicates the possibilities which set forth hidden 
treasures of the soul. Later authors could not give all the 
detail,” that is' too vast to follow but yet too valuable to be 
neglected. 

14 has been already said that Actors made a separate 
caste. MalSs and females both acted on the stage. Pro- 
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essional female, dancers and female singers are mentioned, 
it the or harlot class must be considered as a distinct 

>ne from the caste. The dancing- girls are even spoken 

'f as high-born. 

The acting of female parts by male persons and vice 
rersa was m vogue to a little extent. But the sexes seem 
nost usually to play their own parts, the females belonging 
o the caste of course being the female players. While 

:he or is a. separate class altogether, though 

she was notwithstanding her profession held respectable in 

t w 

social scale. mansion and ' honourable 

position are a sufficient instance in point. 

.-Foe the history of language, of society and olffih eren t 
peoples in the geographieal situations,' much research is 
possible with the help of ^^j’s Names of 

countries, of peoples, of particular features and fashions 
among the variety of nationalities are matters of- supreme 
interest to the student of history. The study 'of prosody 
given here will suggest the stages in the history of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit that will be very useful in determining 1 the periods 
of development or otheiwise in the variety of languages 
described or illustrated There are numerous miscellaneous 
features that deserve attention. 

The worship of gods can very nearly be traced as 

mediaeval between Vedic worship and later image-worship, 

a kind of the appf rites with the later and local superstitions. 

TTtirqfg- and io their later characters are nowhere, 

V * * 

while the now neglected gfipq; as a deity worshipped indin&ge 
is highly prominent. 

seem to have been the common expression of 
popular astronomy instead of the more popular ^ftios^uf the 
later times. 
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Numbers of miscellaneous points may be noted. 
is spoken of as I is an ill omen. «TOsT!!!£^t 

used in modern worship seems to have had an early origin* 
sprucftfr has been prescribed for particular purposes. While 
technical terms belonging to the fine arts occur in innumer- 
able details and form in themselves an indication of the taste 
and intellectual development of the age represented in the 
work. 

The is of course the principal subject. The 

abstract as well as concrete features of the subject find perfect 
expression here and the history of the Sanskrit drama can 
start from this work as the most valuable material. As 
already noted, the drama being a ^fT has detailed all 

the characteristics of the ° n which later writers on the 

subject have amply drawn to make their own systems. 

There is some question with regard to the unities : — 
But the idea of the Greek unities is almost absent because of 
the free spirit in which the Indian drama was conceived and 
constructed. The question has been started with the assump- 
tion that India owes something to Hellenic models in the 
art. The unities are naturally given up m so far as there 
may be no need for them, the Elizabethan drama in English 
did so and the Sanskrit drama did that in the early age. 

Some early dramas have been mentioned in the fllsqTflT^T- 
Some are hinted later on by Patanjali. 

&c. are instances. 

The age of the writing of the sirasrsor^r is an interesting 
question. There is no doubt that Kalidas had known it 
well. did know, but he speaks of as the 

has made use of the poetic fact 
of the machinery of the being employed by 

Worship of is mentioned by The triad of 

It in;, and has been recognised. The point of 

il'Q'STs being used for sacied purposes and not lends 

data in inferring the date. We must at any rate go behind 
'Vttf^tgrcr, i- e - behind the fifth century in settling the date 
of the work. 

A more careful and patient study will enable one t& 
develop all*these subjects more fully. 



